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Producing 94,000 Cut. Dailg= 


UST as uniform as these identical 
twins are the “Bakery-Prov 
flours International supplies you 
with year after year. 
This high standard of uniformity is 
maintained by perfect laboratory con- 
trol at each of International’s 20 great 
mills, and by the check which its cen- 


tral laboratory maintains over the 
whole milling process. 

This uniformity is important to you 
in helping you to keep your produc- 
tion running without a hitch. It is one 
reason why International’s “‘Bakery- 
Proved’”* Flours assure you “the best 
loaf in your market.” 


* TRADE MARK 
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Measuring a boxer’s biceps doesn’t tell you much about 
his fighting ability. 

So with flour. Statistics alone don’t tell the whole story 
of its baking quality. For instance, it’s not merely the 
percentage of protein that counts, but the quality of the 
protein. 

Each of Pillsbury’s Bakery Patent Flours is milled to 
meet certain specific needs—but all of them are alike in 
year-after-year reliability, for each run of each flour has to 
pass rigid baking tests. 

If dependable performance and fine, uniform baking 
results are what you’re after, rely on Pillsbury’s Patents! 
Your jobber or your Pillsbury salesman will help you decide 
which Pillsbury brands will suit you best. 


Pillsbury’ 
BAKERY PATENT FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 








103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
: LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

“eg STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "NTY° 








THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 





“Very Best” 





KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. Quality Flours 


Grain Merchants : Flour Millers ~ 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 








“Sweet Cream” 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
e MINNESOTA 














WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! 


USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 
Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- 


tive printing and special adhesives in- 
sure you of brand protection, satisfied 
customers and higher salvage values. 


Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 


Increase Your Repeat Business 


KM MENTE & CO., Inc. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


SAVANNAH — 











NEW ORLEANS — HOUSTON 


Refer to 
Dept. DPsS-2 











CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 





FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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BUILDERS of 73,355, 000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
s IN OUR TWENTY-NINE YEARS 
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Dont FORGET that.a manufacturing business 


that does not progress in its physical facilities is not 


likely to progress in any other way either. For no matter 
how keen in general management and how aggressive 

in sales, that company will gradually lose ground to its 
j competitors as its manufacturing operations become 
obsolete and its unit costs soar out of line. 


DON’T FORGET that any time is a good time for 


making production operations more efficient. 
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DON’T FORGET that Jones-Hettelsater engineers are 
experts at planning. Twenty-nine years of experience 
in designing and building for the flour, feed, cereal and 
grain industries gives them an unmatched knowledge 
of what’s right and what’s wrong. | 
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J ONES ‘Herretsare (iii Company 


‘Designers and ‘Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 


WHITE SWAN 
—Ideal Bakery Flours — 














Who will own the wheat crop in January? 
Probably most of it will be pledged on loans 
made by Uncle Sam. Free wheat will even 
be scarce then. So every miller must ‘lay 
away ample supplies of wheat of top bak- 
ing quality early in the crop year when it is 
available. We point with pride to the large 
wheat storage capacity at our mill—2,500,000 
bus—assurance of year around high flour 
quality. 
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ALVA ROLLER 
MILLS 


Division of Flour Mills of America, Ine. 





ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tuers, Pres. 


@ e e , 
Sect ees Pd Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzpatricx, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 


Joseph Location. 


; Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisToPpHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 

















Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
































CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS raaoe mann 
: Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 
SPRING WHEAT [eee eee Bi hoe WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS pos oi Mee) Eis IR SAREE | FLOURS 
Maple Leaf | Monarch 
Cream of the West ne Crescent 
Castle Canary Corn Meal 
Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 
Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
“Diamond D” s'Sitataeatertetce | | ‘remmeat muavaors ne Soerte ee A 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated eumediy  Giinnes New York Calveatan Columban 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING beg — a Renens Clty Sus Frandicse | Winnipeg 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Gain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 


Sioux City, Iowa Six States 
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KANSAS 


In your bakery you judge a man by his 
ability to the job you assign him. Why 
not put SUNNY KANSAS to that test? 
You will find that this superb -Flour can 
cope with any bread production problem. 
You'll find it ideal for baking the kind 
of smooth-textured loaf that wins cus- 
tomers these days. 























And the Millers Big national 
advertising program is 
insurance for your 
sales, too 






THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA bal KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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F you agree with the experts that flour 


is the most important factor in produc- 

ing good bread, you will want to try I-H 

flours in your shop. I-H flours meet the 

most rigorous shop conditions and produce 

Advertising Boosts Sales a superior loaf. I-H leadership always pro- 


> titre harnbagl draaing teresa duces flours in the vanguard of quality. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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on Prices, Profits 


~ WASHINGTON — Milling industry 
officials who have been asked to ap- 
pear before the Senate Agriculture 
Subcommittee investigating food 
prices and profits have not been able 
to arrange their schedules to con- 
form to the committee’s request for 
an appearance here Oct. 6. 

Among the milling firms asked to 
send witnesses, including top execu- 
tives, are General Mills, Inc., Inter- 
national Milling Co. and Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. 

The subcommittee, with Sen. Guy 
Gillette (D., Iowa) and Sen. Milton 
Young (R., N.D.) leading the way, 
launched its investigation Sept. 13 
during the appearance of four baking 
industry leaders. Representatives of 
the dairy industry appeared before 
the group last week and defended 


its profit margins and its record of 
payments to farmers. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


BARBECUE DINNER 


KANSAS CITY—The semi-annual 
baseball game and barbecue dinner 
for the membership of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade will be held 
Sept. 29 at Uhlmann Farm, near 
Overland Park, Kansas. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CENTENNIAL FLOUR MILL 
HOLDS SALES MEETING 


SPOKANE—tThe Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co. held its annual sales 
meeting at its local plant Sept. 16, 
with Centennial executives and sales- 
men from all parts of the Pacific 
Northwest attending the session, 
which was presided over by W. A. 
Kaufman, sales manager. 

Moritz Milburn, president of the 
company, welcomed the group. Speak- 
ers included Dwight Howell, manager 
of the feed division; Celia Lee, home 
economist; H. A. Karlem, manager 
of the bakery division, and Edward 
C. Raleigh, advertising executive, all 
from Seattle. 
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ationalized Grain Market Feared 





CCC MOVE TOWARD MONOPOLY 
CLAIMED BY CO-OP LEADERS 


“Sneak” Provision for Appointment of Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture in Charge of Sales Cited in Talks 
at Republican Farm Conference 





EL SALVADOR, BOLIVIA 
JOIN PACT 


WASHINGTON — Bolivia and El 
Salvador have ratified the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement during the 
past week, bringing the number of 
pact participants to 26. Both become 
eligible for subsidy payments on 
wheat and flour exports from the 
U.S. It also was reported this week 
that Japan is applying to join in the 
agreement. Acceptance of that nation 
as a participant depends upon a vote 
by the International Wheat Council 
at its next meeting in London in 
November. 





1949 World Bread Grain Crop 


Declines 4% from 1948 Level 


WASHINGTON — World bread 
grain (wheat and rye) production 
in 1949 is expected to drop moder- 
ately from last year’s output to a 
total of 204 million long tons, the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions reports. 

While the predicted 1949 crop 
would be 4% less than the 1948 pro- 
duction of 213 million tons, it would 
be about the same as the prewar 
(1935-39) average. 

Wheat production is estimated at 
6.1 billion bushels and rye at 1.7 
million bushels. These estimates in- 
clude preliminary forecasts for the 
Southern Hemisphere, where crops 
are in an early stage of develop- 
ment. 

Examination of the estimates on a 


regional basis shows that produc- 
tion was better maintained in the im- 
porting areas than in the principal 
exporting countries. European import 
needs are expected to continue large, 
however, with production down 50 
million bushels from a year ago, 
when shipments to that area from 
all sources totaled about 625 million 
bushels of wheat and 25 million bush- 
els of rye. Present indications are 
that bread-grain import requirements 
during the 1949-50 season may ap- 
proximate those of a year ago. 


North America 


Wheat production in North Amer- 
ica, estimated at 1,518 million bush- 
els, is 182 million bushels less than 
in 1948. This is the largest change 





Reports of Good European Crops 
Will Not Change Grain Imports 


WASHINGTON — European needs 
for U.S. grain will not change ma- 
terially this year, in spite of reports 
of abundant grain crops in western 
Europe, responsible government offi- 
cials predict. 

Officials connected with interna- 
tional affairs have discounted reports 
of big grain crops which might elim- 
inate imports by several western 
European nations. 

It is noted that the Economic Co- 
operation Administration budget was 
prepared on the basis of prospects for 
greatly improved crop conditions in 
their areas this year. However, offi- 
cials still believe that wheat import 
requirements for western European 
nations and other areas will amount 
to 450 million bushels this year. 

On other commodity fronts, though, 
it is likely that the demand will drop 


sharply. Peas and beans, for exam- 
ple, will probably not attain more 
than half the export total of last 
year. 

Soybean exports are likely to em- 
phasize whole bean shipments and 
less cake and meal, and the total ex- 
port movement to ECA nations prob- 
ably will not exceed 75% of the total 
shipped in 1948-49, 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


CHEMISTS RESUME MEETINGS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. Julius Hen- 
del, vice president, Cargiil, Inc., will 
be the principal speaker at the first 
regular meeting of the Northwest 
Section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, Sept. 30. Dr. Hendel’s 
subject will be “Outlook for Trade 
with Europe.” His address will follow 
a luncheon to be held in the Sky 
Room at Dayton’s. 


involved in the reduction of 300 mil- 
lion bushels in the world total. The 
bulk of the change occurred in the 
U.S., where production of 1,129 mil- 
lion bushels is reported, 159 million 
below the near-record crop of 1948. 

Of the wheat production, 895 mil- 
lion bushels, or 79% of the total 
in the US., this year was winter 
wheat. Production in Canada was 
372 million bushels, a reduction of 
6% from the 1948 harvest. 

Rye production was considerably 
smaller than in 1948 in both the U.S. 
and Canada, because of sharply re- 
duced acreage and smaller yields. 
Total Canadian outturn was only 40% 
of last year’s crop. Rye production 
in the U.S. has declined sharply from 
the prewar level of 45 million bush- 
els. The current crop of 19 million 
bushels is the smallest since 1934. 

Total bread-grain production in Eu- 
rope was slightly below the 1948 out- 
turn and about 12% below the pre- 
war average. The decline was largely 
due to reduced acreage. A net reduc- 
tion of about 50 million bushels, com- 
pared with the 1948 European wheat 
total, results mainly from reductions 
in France, Spain, the Balkans and 
the U.K. Total production is esti- 
mated at 665 million bushels. 

Original expectation of good grain 
production in the Soviet Union has 
been modified by reports of extensive 
losses because of unfavorable har- 
vest conditions, chiefly excessive rain- 
fall. 

Asia Wheat Output 

In Asia, wheat production was 
down 8% from the 1948 crop but was 
only 2% below the prewar average. 
A reduction of 100 million bushels 
in China accounts ah a large part 
of the net drop. 

The wheat crop in ‘Africa was a 
little larger than last year’s and 


(Continued on page 16) 


Direct charges that the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp. is proceeding rapidly 
to nationalize the marketing of grain 
in the U.S. were heard at the Re- 
publican National Farm Conference 
last week at Sioux City, Iowa. 

The charges were made by Aksel 
W. Nielsen, general manager, West- 
central Cooperative Grain Co., Oma- 
ha, in a sweeping attack on the CCC 
and its present method of operation. 

Not only did this influential co- 
operative leader strike at the CCC 
in more aggressive terms than have 
ever been used by private trade in 
asking for a check on the CCC, but 
he was supported by Roy F. Hen- 
drickson, Washington representative 
of the National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives, who uncovered a 
“sneak” provision in the Anderson 
amendment to the Aiken Act of 1948 
in Section 412 of S-2522. 

This provision provides for the ap- 
pointment of another assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture in charge of sales. 
This assistant is ordered to use the 
facilities of Production and Market- 
ing Administration and CCC and 
other agencies of USDA to dispose of 
surplus commodities. It is predicted 
that this section by-passes the ad- 
monition in the CCC charter which 
requires the government to use the 
usual practices and facilities of pri- 
vate trade. 

Monopoly 

In one of the most vigorous at- 
tacks yet made on CCC, Mr. Nielsen 
declared that, “if the CCC proceeds 
as rapidly as it has in the past 12 
months, it will soon have a monopoly 

(Continued on page 33) 


Crescent Unit of 
CM&E Firm 
Burns in Denver 


DENVER—The 1,500-sack Crescent 
Flour Mill in North Denver, a unit 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., burned early the morning of 
Sept. 22. The mill, a wooden struc- 
ture, was destroyed together with 
the elevator headhouse. The extent 
of damage to the grain tanks was 
not immediately determined. The 
elevator was filled with about 150,000 
bu. wheat. 

Originally built in about 1895, the 
Crescent mill was dismantled and 
used for storage only for a period 
in the early 1930’s. In 1934 it was re- 
equipped for soft wheat flour produc- 
tion and had been used entirely as 
a cracker flour mill in recent years, 
most of the production being dis- 
tributed locally. 

This was the second unit lost by 
the Colorado company recently. The 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills 
burned a short time ago. 
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‘International CCC’ Proposal Studied 





WORLD CLEARING HOUSE FOR 
SURPLUS COMMODITIES ASKED 


Original Capital of $5 Billion Suggested; Clearing House 
Would Buy, Sell, Barter or Hold Surplus 
Products 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—A proposal of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations to establish an 
international commodity clearing 
house with an original~ capital of 
$5 billion will be submitted at the 
annual session of that organization 
when it meets here Nov. 7. 

U.S. government officials say that 
this government has taken no official 
position on the plan, and they deny 
that a rubber stamp approval by the 
FAO will occur. Since the U.S. prob- 
ably would be the largest single con- 
tributor to the funds of the pro- 
posed clearing house, it is probable 
that the U.S. attitude toward the 
program would be decisive for the 
full FAO body. 

Basically, what the FAO proposes 
to do through this clearing house is 
to buy, sell, barter or hold surplus 
commodities for sale or distribution 
to deficit nations or nations which 
cannot buy their requirements be- 
cause of dollar shortages or unsatis- 
factory domestic currencies. 

Nations with surplus materials 
could deliver parts of their surpluses 
to the planned International Com- 
modity Clearing House (ICCH) and 
receive credits from the ICCH until 
such time as that organization was 
able to dispose of them for full or 
reduced prices in the form of accept- 
ble bartered materials or sound cur- 
rencies. 

This method of operation would 
cause the exporting nations not only 
to contribute to the original capital 
required for the ICCH, but for some 
undesignated period they would in- 
crease their contribution to the ICCH 
through the deliveries of surpluses 
for disposal. Payment for these sur- 
pluses by ICCH would depend on 
the time required or the ability of the 
ICCH to obtain in exchange either 
commodities of value or sound cur- 
rency. 

Criticism 

In a brief study of the ICCH, trade 
sources are asking what would be 
the advantage to this country of as- 
sociating itself with the ICCH since 
this nation and Canada appear to be 
the only nations which can make any 
contributions of value to the planned 
organization. Why, it is also asked, 
should a foreign nation with valuable 
materials desire to barter with ICCH 
when that nation could readily sell 
these valuable supplies or critical ma- 
terials for U.S. dollars. 

Another criticism is that the plan 
contemplates a division of starvation 
now existing in wide-spread parts of 
the globe by the surplus nations. For 
example, it is pointed out that most 
nations do not have the productive 
capacity in goods to buy the amount 
of foods needed for their overpopu- 
lated countries. The ICCH plan, 
which contemplates reduced price 


sales, is an approach to a sharing of 
the surplus supplies with nations 
which now cannot afford to pay for 
their requirements, 

However, the FAO appeal for adop- 
tion of the ICCH does not lack an 
appeal to domestic interests. It is 
shown that, without some agency for 
international distribution, exporting 
or’ surplus nations eventually re- 
sort to restrictions on agricultural 
commodities while the deficit nations 
adopt uneconomic domestic produc- 
tion, according to Norris E. Dodd, 
director general of FAO. 


Wheat as Example 


In its appeal for support for the 
proposal, the FAO uses wheat as an 
example of how the ICCH would 





operate. An exporting nation with a 
wheat surplus could deliver a quan- 
tity of this commodity to ICCH 
either at the full market price or at a 
reduced price. ICCH would be au- 
thorized to sell this wheat to import- 
ing countries in addition to their 
regular purchases, and these sales 
would not be made in competition 
with regular wheat imports. In pay- 
ment, ICCH would receive the cur- 
rency of the importing nation, even 
though at the time of acceptance it 
was inconvertible. This currency 
would be held until such time as it 
was convertible or when ICCH was 
able to use it to buy goods from that 
country which in turn could be dis- 
posed of for dollars to wipe out the 
original credit built up for the na- 
tion which delivered to ICCH the 
original wheat contribution. 

Officials say it is not expected that 
any wheat exporting nation would 
sell or deliver its entire wheat sur- 
plus to the ICCH. Only such part of 
the domestic wheat surplus as met 
with domestic plans would be as- 
signed to ICCH for disposal. The 
ICCH is also seen as the central 
point of barter arrangements be- 
tween two or more nations. It was 


52 TAXES HIDDEN IN 
EVERY LOAF OF BREAD 


LOUISVILLE—tThere are 52 hid- 
den taxes in every loaf of bread one 
buys in the corner grocery, Thruston 
B. Morton, local U.S. congressman 
and chairman of the board, Ballard 
& Ballard Co., said in a recent ad- 
dress his contention 
that the government is spending too 
much money. Rep. Morton pointed 
out that if taxes were divided even- 
ly it would cost every family in 
America about $85 monthly. 





pointed out that such U.S. surpluses 
as dried eggs or dried fruits might 
be the basis’ of barter transactions. 

ICCH officials told The Northwest- 
ern Miller that these transactions 
mentioned above would be govern- 
ment-to-government deals. In the 
case of the U.S. as a member of the 
ICCH, dealings would be between 
Commodity Credit Corp. and ICCH. 
Later, these ICCH officials agreed 
that there would be little need for a 
CCC, but that the political realities 
of the Situation would make it virtu- 
ally impossible to get rid of CCC. 

(Continued on page 34) 





CCC Would Get $1.5 Billion Fund 


to Finance Farm Surplus Disposal 


WASHINGTON —A bill which 
would provide a $1.5 billion revolv- 
ing fund for the Commodity Credit 
Corp. to use in selling or exchanging 
surplus agricultural commodities for 
goods not in surplus in the U.S. was 
introduced in Congress last week by 
Sen. James O. Eastland (D., Miss.). 
This move would supplement steps 
being taken to provide for disposal 
of farm surpluses through an inter- 
national clearing house. 


Through the device of a revolving 
fund, CCC would not retain the an- 
nual responsibility for losses on trans- 
actions involving commodities ac- 
quired under its price-supporting op- 
erations. 

As a stimulant to exports of sur- 
plus commodities, Sen. Eastland’s 
proposal would authorize a refund 
of import duties on goods imported 
into the U.S., if the importer spent 
an amount equivalent to the value of 





J. R. McDonald 


FORM BROKERAGE—James R. McDonald, left, and L. M. Montgomery, 
right, havée‘formed McDonald & Montgomery, Inc., 928 Neil P. Anderson 
Bldg., Fort Worth, to engage in the feed brokerage business, handling all 
types of ingredients. Mr. McDonald formerly was executive vice president 
of the feed products division of the Transit Grain Co., Ft. Worth, and 
Mr. Montgémery was manager of the feed mill division of the Western 
Cottonoil OCo., Abilene, Texas, a division of Anderson, Clayton & Co. 





L. M. Montgomery 





the imported articles, plus the re- 
funded tariff on the purchase and 
export of agricultural surpluses. 

. Additionally, the Eastland meas- 
ure authorizes loans or guarantees 
to exporters or foreign governments 
to finance the purchase for export 
of surplus commodities subject to 
approval by CCC. 

Limitations in the Eastland bill 
restrict the use of the revolving fund 
to imports to foreign countries of 
only basic requirements and do not 
contemplate the financing of imports 
which would raise foreign supplies to 
a stockpile status. 

If adopted, the Eastland bill would 
breathe life into that provision of the 
CCC charter which authorizes it to 
exchange agricultural surpluses in 
its possession for strategic materials. 
It has been urged that this provision 
should be used as an outlet for our 
surplus farm commodities but since 
these deals were limited by policies 
established by the army, navy and 
munitions board and subject to the 
limitation of funds for these pur- 
poses—now set at $300 million— 
there was seen little opportunity for 
action. 

The Eastland measure would pro- 
vide the financial life blood for the 
type of barter or exchange which is 
contemplated in the CCC charter un- 
der the above-mentioned provision 

Mounting agricultural surpluses are 
provoking congressional attention 
from all quarters; While Sen, East- 
land was busy on legislation to pro- 
vide money to finance agricultural 
surplus exports, Sen. Clinton P. An- 
derson (D., N.M.) introduced a reso- 
lution in Congress calling for the 
naming of a congressional committee 
to study the problems involved in 
these agricultural surpluses. 

Sen. Eastland’ reportedly intro- 
duced his bill at the urging of cotton 
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John W. Bowell 


SUCCESSION—John W. Bowell has 
becn appointed division sales man- 
ager of the central states division for 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
succeeding*C, L. Grandy, retired, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Ellis D. English, president of the 
firm. Mr. Bowell started in the in- 
dustry with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., as 
a salesman in 1935, joining Com- 
mander-Larabee in 1939 to become 
manager of the special flour division. 









interests which have been instrument- 
al in building up world-wide coopera- 
tion through private trade in getting 
U.S. surplus cotton supplies into the 
export stream. Since these export 
promotion activities carry the official 
blessing of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, it marks a distinct 
variation in policy as applied to the 
grain export business where CCC has 
discouraged or halted private trade 
exports of wheat and has given little 
encouragement to foreign private 
trade interests where foreign gov- 
ernments have ended their import 
monopolies. Cotton and grain sur- 
pluses are the currently most bur- 
densome problems arising under 
our farm price support programs 
yet only in coarse grains has the 
agriculture department seen fit to 
permit private trade to merchandise 
our supplies. Cotton, which has been 
steadily a surplus problem, on the 
other hand has been virtually a pri- 
vate trade prerogative with the gov- 
ernment relying largely on the initia- 
tive of the cotton. export trade to 
move the U.S. surplus stocks. U.S. 
officials connected with the cotton 
branch of CCC have actually made 
world tours to round up the support 
of the private trade in these matters. 
In regard to wheat, however, even 
With the wheat agreement in opera- 
tion the government continues to 
ignore the private export trade which 
in order to remain in business is com- 
Pelled to offer Canadian, Argentine 
or Russian grain in competition with 
U.S. grain farmers. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFec-——— 


CZECHS END RATIONING 
OF BREAD, PASTRY FLOUR 


PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA — 
The.Czechoslovakian government or- 
dered the end of rationing of bread, 
pastry flour, flour products and po- 
tatoes effective Oct. 1, the New York 
Times reports. 

Premier Antonin Zapatocky said 
bread prices would remain unchanged 
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Wheat Pact Sales Still Limited 





while flour and flour products prices 
would be raised. 

The price of rye, flour and second- 
quality wheat was increased only 
slightly, but the price of first grade 
flour and semolina was nearly 
doubled. The premier said the qual- 
ity of flour would be improved. 

To cover the price increases, he 
said, family allowances paid to work- 
ers in addition to wages, according 
to the number of children, are being 
raised. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


SEED CORN COSTS 


Seed costs are about 6% of the to- 
tal cost of producing corn. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Equity Union Grain 
to Build Terminal 
at Lincoln, Neb. 


, KANSAS CITY—The Equity Union 
Grain Co., Kansas City, has awarded 
a contract for the erection of a 1,- 
125,000-bu. terminal elevator at Lin- 
coln, Neb., Otto Pecha, secretary- 
treasurer of the company and man- 
ager at Kansas City, announced. 

Work .has begun on the founda- 
tions of the structure, which is sched- 
uled to be completed by July 1, 1950. 
The Equity company has the option 
of increasing the size of the elevator 
an additional 1,000,000 bu. by erec- 
tion of more tanks if a decision is 
made to do so by next spring. 

Initial construction cost of the 
headhouse and first group of tanks 
is estimated at $625,000 to $825,000. 
Chalmers & Borton Construction Co., 
Hutchinson, is the contractor. 

The terminal at Lincoln will serve 
Equity Union member elevators in 
northwestern Kansas, southwestern 
Nebraska and eastern Colorado. This 











LATEST SALES OF 500,000 BU. BRING 
SEPT. 22 TOTAL TO 7.7 MILLION BU. 


——p—— 
Half of Week’s Total Made Up of Wheat for Israel; Belgian Col- 
onies, Dominican Republic, Venezuela Among 
Flour Buyers 





will be the first terminal capacity 
owned by the company. 

If the larger storage figure is final- 
ly decided upon by Equity company, 
the completed elevator will give Lin- 
coln’ total*grain storage capacity of 
about 4,200,000 bu. 








DISTRICT OFFICERS—Glenn Gab- 
bert, left, Lamar (Colo.) Flour Mills, 
is the new chairman of District 1, 
Association of Operative Millers, and 
R. C. Ellis of Shellabarger’s, Inc., 
Salina, is vice chairman. The men 
were elected at the Sept. 10 meeting 
of the district organization in Hutch- 
inson. O. L. Randall of the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, was 
elected secretary. 





Louis A. Steves Named Head 
of Connecticut Bakers Assn. 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WATERBURY, CONN. — Louis A. 
Steves, Viking Baking Co., West Hart- 
ford, was elected president of the 
Connecticut Bakers Assn., Inc., at the 
annual convention of the group held 
here Sept. 26. He succeeds Leon A. 
MacDonald, de Laurent Bake Shop, 
Inc., Bridgeport, retiring after three 
terms as CBA president. - 

Peter Baggish, Jules Baggish Bak- 
ery, Inc., Hartford, was named vice 
president and Charles R. Hoffman, 
the Hoffman Baking Co., New Britain, 
and Charles Barr, West Haven, 
treasurer and secretary respectively. 
Earle W. Mansbach, Federal Mill, 
Inc., was chosen allied division vice 
president. 

The afternoon session featured a 
discussion of “The Bakers Interest 
in Nutrition,” under the direction of 
Chester E. Borck, Borck & Stevens, 
Inc., Bridgeport, with comment by 
several CBA members. These speak- 
ers stressed the need for bakers to 
get facts from authoritative sources 


and spur nutritional education at the 
consumer level. The one-day meeting 
was topped off with the annual ban- 
quet in the ballroom of the Elton 
Hotel. 





WASHINGTON — During the pe- 
_riod of peak movement of wheat fol- 
lowing the harvest and for the first 
eight weeks of operation of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement total 
sales of wheat and wheat flour un- 
der the pact have amounted to 7,720,- 
274 bu., while during the period of 
Sept. 16-22, sales of slightly more 
than one half a million bushels of 
wheat or wheat flour have been reg- 
istered with the International Wheat 
Council. 

Of the latest weeks’ total sales 
more than half was in the form of 
wheat to the government of Israel, 
amounting to 410,666 bu., and the 
balance of 125,091 bu. wheat in the 
form of flour. Flour buyers for this 
period were the Belgian colonies, the 
Dominican Republic, the Netherlands 
colonies, Venezuela and the colonies 
of Portugal and the U.K. 

Hope for prompt opening up of 
wheat and wheat flour business eligi- 
ble for subsidy under the wheat pact 
to western Europe was again de- 
ferred when the Senate agriculture 
subcommittee completed its hearings 
on the payment of the subsidy. As 
the hearings closed observers in con- 
gressional procedure predicted that 
settlement of the subsidy controversy 
is unlikely to be reached before mid- 
October unless some strange speed 
overtakes the Congress. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture gives no sign of reversing its 
decision to lift the ban on the pay- 
ment of the subsidy on flour sales 
to the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration nations using ECA funds. 
Herman Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, called 
the attention of the Senate agricul- 
ture committee on this ruling which 
he charged had no basis in law, but 
since there appeared to be no way 
of forcing a reversal, he urged the 
Senate to speed its decision on the 
subsidy. 

El Salvador and Bolivia have rati- 
fied the wheat agreement, bringing 
the total number of participants to 26. 


The following table shows by countries of destination the cumulative sales since the 
beginning of the program Aug. 1 through Sept. 22, 1949: 





‘Wheat 











cr 
Country— --Commercial flour— Commercial ccc Total 
ewt. bu. equiv. bu. bu. bu. 
Belgium & Belgian Colonies. . 5,414 13,888. © be sed 3,449,597 3,462,129 
Dominican Republic ........ 2,396 REE... a net an). sce 6,547 
DE TERT GN CES Da oe eheo dees Veacves. nebo | feeeeee 746,667 746,667 
WT Ed bhi bids CdS 0'n vb 's pide 165,345 363,742 = =e vtots 373,333 766,074 
Netherlands Colonies ....... 142,965 SOO: © *5> al Mebane. ns weeeae 330,936 
WET) Deepest ade Vs ceves dddy 134,119 > ye.) yen 2 iy 310,459 
PE Sis ote be 0. 04 -cae eed ce tae? Kdvece' |) TT sg Saed 664,686... ab dees 654,035 
Portugal & Port. Colonies .. 30,669 TO002... -.-.. + ‘eadene 672,000 742,992 
Saudi Arabia .......--ssse0- 16,000 37,037 37,333 74,370 
fa Pe ere 172,260 SOR ee AS. er eee EH 398,748 
|” eo rT eee 102,954 | Pe ae ee 238,317 
oe Re Ne PEE a 772,122 1,787,309 654,035 5,278,930 7,720,274 





Subsidy Rates Under Wheat Agreement 


East Coast Ports— 

To all destinations 
West Coast Ports— 

To all destinations 
Gulf Coast Ports— 

To European Atlantic ‘ports 

To Mediterranean, Middle East, West 
and South Africa 
Asia and adjacent territory 


To 


To Latin Americu and West Indies .... 


Sept. 20 Sept.21 Sept.22 Sept.23 Sept. 26 
(bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 
37¢ 39¢ 40¢ 40¢ 41¢ 
39¢ 39¢ 39¢ 39¢ 39¢ 
44¢ 45¢ 45¢ 46¢ 45¢ 
42¢ 43¢ 43¢ 43¢ 43¢ 
4i¢ 42¢ 42¢ 42¢ 42¢ 
38¢ 39¢ 39¢ 39¢ 39¢ 
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SENATE COMMITTEE FAVORS 
PLAN FOR REMAINDER OF YEAR 


Private Trade Selling of Wheat . Ailiteichineied Quotes Urged 
by Witnesses at Hearing; Senate Action 
Seen in October 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Following com- 


pletion of testimony on the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement subsidy leg- 
islation it was revealed that mem- 
bers of the Senate agriculture sub- 
committee all agreed that the cost 
of the subsidy should be paid for out 
of Commodity Credit Corp funds, at 
least for this year. 

The Senate group also appeared to 
favor changes in the pending bill 
which would reduce the harsh penal- 
ties provided for violations of export 
quotas of wheat and wheat flour 
assigned to the U.S. 

After the conclusion of the Senate 
hearings on S-2383, House Banking 
and Currency Committee officials 
stated that since the four major farm 
organizations favored approval of the 
bill the House was unlikely to hold 
any hearings on the measure and 
would content itself with adoption 
of the bill as approved by the Senate. 
It had been feared that the House 
might ignore the controversy and 
adjourn without taking action there- 
by saddling ECA with the cost of 
the wheat agreement subsidy. 

The bills pending before the Senate 
sub-committee offer an alternative of 
payment of the subsidy on wheat 
under the wheat agreement either 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 





Union Equity Plans 
7-Million-Bushel 
Storage Facilities 


ENID, OKLA.—The Union Equity 
Cooperative Exchange of Enid has an- 
nounced plans to build faciilties for 
storage of 7 million bushels of grain, 
with completion scheduled for July 
1, 1950. 

These plans, announced by E. N. 
Puckett, general manager, supersede 
previously revealed plans and dis- 
cussions. 

Two hundred and twenty-eight hex- 
agonal concrete bins will be erected 
on a 160-acre site three quarters of 
a mile north of the present 18,250,000- 
bu. Union Equity structure. The ad- 
ditional space will boost the coopera- 
tive’s working storage at Enid to 
over 25 million bushels and will cause 
Enid to rank seventh in total grain 
storage capacity among cities of the 
U.S. 

A 270-ft. high headhouse will be 
built on the site of the new storage. 
It will, be of sufficient capacity to 
handle eventual 25- to 30-million 
bushel storage. Construction, land 
and trackage costs will total $3 mil- 
lion, Mr. Puckett said. Chalmers & 
Borton of Hutchinson, Kansas, is the 
contractor. 


ture or the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 

USDA witnesses stated to the com- 
mittee that they approved of a bill 
introduced by Sen. Elmer Thomas 
(D., Okla.) which would require CCC 
to make available its wheat stocks 
to ECA at the maximum price of 
$1.80 bu. and absorb the subsidy in 
the CCC accounts. 

This position was supported when 
Don Parbl of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation asked that Con- 
gress appropriate additional funds to 
finance the IWA subsidy. Lacking 
such immediate action, he suggested 
that for this year CCC pay the sub- 
sidy but in the future CCC be reim- 
bursed by Congress to the extent that 
its capital was dissipated by the IWA 
subsidy. 

Suggests Changes 


Speaking for the National Grain 
Trade Council, Harold E. Sanford, 
Continental Grain Co., made several 
recommendations for changes in the 
administration bill. He asked that the 
bill exclude the punitive provisions 
which under the wheat agreement 
would permit the government to as- 
sess consequential damages against 
private exporters if a violation of the 
agreement occurred. For example, he 
pointed out that under the proposed 
legislation an exporter making an 
unqualified sale of wheat or flour un- 
der the IWA might be liable for three 
times the value of the cargo. 

Under the proposed bill a simple 
mistake on a cargo of wheat might 
cost the exporter more than a million 
dollars penalty if the government 
chose to assess such a charge, Mr. 
Sanford said. 

Speaking against several points of 
the proposed legislation, Mr. San- 
ford and William F. Brooks of the 
NGTC, suggested that since the 
wheat sales under the IWA had not 
developed as well as had been ex- 
pected the private grain export trade 
be asked to use their resources at 
this time. 


Prepared for Business 
After the Sanford testimony it was 
learned that the situation in the ex- 
port markets, particularly regarding 
wheat private trade, is prepared to 
do business which the CCC cannot 
reach. Mc. Sanford admitted that the 
present law halted the exports of 
wheat to ECA nations, but he in- 
sisted that under a sellers’ market 
the government needs private mer- 
chandisers to move the surplus com- 
modities and that the best result 
(Continued on page 40) 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PHILADELPHIA GROUP SETS 
MONTHLY DINNER MEETING 


PHILADELPHIA — The Philadel- 
phia Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors will resume its monthly dinner 
meetings Sept. 29, at Kugler’s Res- 
taurant, Juniper and Chestnut Sts., 





it was announced by Edward E. 
Oescher, Jr., secretary. 

Raymond C. Woods, president, has 
outlined a full program for the new 
season. The group recessed for the 
summer after playing host to the 
national convention. 


The opening session is to be ad- 
dressed by a local leading figure in 
the bakery trade, with a later talk 
by an out-of-town visitor to the 
American Bakers Assn. conclave in 
Atlantic City. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFf® 


AOM DISTRICT GROUP 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


ASHEVILLE, N.C.—R. L. Jacobs, 
Rapidan (Va.) Milling Co., was elect- 
ed chairman of District 11, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, at a dis- 
trict meeting Sept. 24. He succeeds 
W. I. Golladay, White Star Milling 
Co., Staunton, Va., who was elected 
to the executive committee of AOM, 
representing the district. 

Other officers named to serve dur- 
ing the coming year include H. R. 
Klink, Roanoke (Va.) City Mills, 
vice chairman; and L. E. Witt, J. 
Allen Smith Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
secretary. 

Donald S. Eber, executive secretary 
of the association, Kansas City, and 
J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N.Y., chairman of 
the membership committee, attended 
the meeting and both spoke briefly. 
Mr. Kehr told of the current mem- 
bership drive and complimented the 
district for adding 12 new members 
at the meeting. Mr. Eber reviewed 
current activities of the association. 

A. F. Kurth, general manager, 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N.Y., 
was the featured speaker at the 
meeting. He discussed the perform- 
ance of some newly developed sifters. 
His talk was followed by a general 
discussion of insect infestation in 
wheat. 


Frank D. Allen’ 


TO OPEN SALES OFFICE—Frank 
D. Allen, sales manager for the Wolf 
Company, Chambersburg, Pa., will 
move to Kansas City in the near fu- 
ture to open a new sales office for 
the company, manufacturer of flour 
milling machinery and equipment. 
J. W. Shields, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, ex- 
plained in making the announcement 
of Mr. Allen’s move that the market 
for flour milling equipment has grad- 
ually moved west. He said the estab- 
lishment of a sales office in Kansas 
City will enable the company to give 
even better service to its customers. 
Mr. Allen will continue to direct the 
Wolf sales organization from the 
Kansas City office. The manufactur- 
ing plant and its facilities will not 
be affected, and will continue to oper- 
ate in Chambersburg. Mr. Allen has 
purchased a home at -7423 Village 
Drive, Mission, Kansas. 





Grain Exports in 
Fail to Come 


WASHINGTON—Exports of grain 
and grain products during July and 
August this year have been estimated 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture at 2,669,000 long tons (104,478,- 
000 bu. grain equivalent), almost 
750,000 long tons less than the to- 
tal for the same period in 1948. 

The July-August total last year 
was 3,417,000 long tons (130,427,000 
bu. grain equivalent). 

While July-August exports of wheat 
and wheat products were substan- 
tially smaller than in the same 
months last year, the total exports 
of other grains and grain products 
(including corn, oats, grain sorghums, 
barley, rye, corn grits and meal, 
cornstarch and flour, oatmeal and 
malt) were approximately twice the 
volume shipped in the same period 
last year. 


Of the total grain and grain prod- 


-———1948-49 (000’s omitted )———, 


Wheat, flour 
and macaroni 
long long 
tons bu. tons 
1,323 49,388 207 
1,674 62,490 213 


2,997 111,878 420 
*August figures are preliminary. 


-——Other—. 


July-August 
Up to 1948 Pace 


ucts exported during July-August 
this year, 1,646,000 tons, or 61.6%, 
moved to the U.S. occupied zones of 
Germany, Japan and Korea. 

About 639,000 tons, or 24%, went 
to the following ECA countries: 

Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France 
and French North Africa, the French 
zone of Germany, Greece, Iceland 
Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, The 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal 
Trieste, and United Kingdom. (Th: 
quantity going to ECA countries in 
cluded grain and grain products pur- 
chased by the importing countries as 
well as by ECA.) 

About 384,000 tons, or 14.4%, wer: 
shipped to India, the Philippines 
Spain, Latin American countries 
and other countries. Principal recip 
ients among the Latin America: 
countries were Cuba and Mexico. 

The following table shows the es- 


timates for the two periods: 

1949-50 (000’s omitted) 
Wheat, flour 
and macaroni -—Other— 

long long 

bu. tons bu. tons bu. 

9,363 825 30,797 479 20,000 

9,186 *975 36,397 390 17,284 


18,549 1,800 67,194 869 37,284 
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‘lour Distributors 






‘at New York Hold 


First Fall Meeting 


NEW YORK—tThe initial fall meet- 
“ing of the New York Association of 
our Distributors was held here 
Sept. 22. The well-attended dinner 
“meeting was under the direction of 
Walter J. Stockman of Raymond F. 
“Kilthau, vice president of the group. 
He presided in the absence of Charles 
“C. Chinski, Chinski Trading Corp., 
‘president of the association. 
_ Farm surpluses, government price 
supports and the need of consumer 
education regarding the effect of the 
support program on the cost of food 
products were the principal topics 
discussed at the meeting. In this 
connection, it was pointed out that 
the government control program en- 
dangers the position of the flour job- 
ber because of the possibility of 
momentary changes or fluctuations. 

In an open discussion of the sub- 
ject, members indicated the necessity 
of encouraging consumer pressure on 
political representatives to prove the 
need for action. It was suggested that 
customers of food distributors be ad- 
vised what percentage of the cost of 
items is due to supports and that the 
message be presented to housewives 
and retailers. 

W. P. Tanner, Tanner-Evans-Siney 
Corp., commented briefly on the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement subsidy 
regulations for shippers, pointing out 
that subsidy credits of exporters can 
be set off against any amount owed 
by the exporter to the CCC or any 
government agency. He also com- 
mented on another provision placing 
responsibility of arrival at announced 
destinations of shipment directly on 
the exporter, and he noted discrep- 
ancies in price equivalent calcula- 
tions. 

At the opening of the meeting the 
entire group stood for a moment of 
silent tribute to Edward G. Broenni- 
man, an outstanding figure in the 
flour industry, who died last July. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FREIGHTER SMASHES 
VANCOUVER DOCK 


VANCOUVER—The United Grain 
Growers dock on the Vancouver 
waterfront is a tangled mass of 
wreckage after the 9,000-ton Dutch 
freighter Manoeran ploughed into it 
during a heavy fog this week. The 
dock was almost split in two by the 
freighter and estimates of the dam- 
age run to around $200,000. 

The dock will be out of commis- 
sion for grain loading for two or 
three months, grain officials declared. 
Grain can still be brought in by rail, 
however, until the elevator’s capacity 
of 2,700,000 bu. is filled. 

The freighter came to rest against 
two lines of box cars and forced 
tracks back about eight feet. No 
other vessels were loading grain at 
the time and the Manoeran herself 


















suffered only minor damage to her . 
bow. 
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WINFRIED J. MENSENDIECK, 
KANSAS GRAIN MAN, DEAD 


KANSAS CITY—Winfried J. Men- 
sendieck, 74, president of the Mensen- 
dieck Grain Co., Kansas City, and 
long a prominent figure in the grain 
business of the Southwest, died at 
his home in Kansas City Sept. 22. He 
had suffered a heart ailment for more 
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than two years but recently had been 
at his office daily until a few days 
before his death. ; 

Born in Hamburg, Germany, Mr. 
Mensendieck came to America at the 
age of 18 and lived with his brother 
in New York, where he became a 
bible salesman. In 1898 he moved to 
Great Bend, Kansas, where he was 
employed as an accountant at the 
Brinkman Grain Co. mill there, a 
mill now operated as the Walnut 
Creek Milling Co. He developed an 
interest in the grain business there 
and in 1903 was transferred to the 
Brinkman office in Kansas City. Sub- 
sequently, he worked for other grain 
firms at the Kansas City Board of 
Trade and in 1913 organized his own 
company. 

A little more than a year ago Mr. 
Mensendieck completed his 50th year 
in the grain business and the 35th 
anniversary of his own company. He 
had been a member of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade for 42 years and 
was also a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

An avid fisherman, Mr. Mensen- 
dieck traveled widely in the U.S. 
and Canada to notable fishing spots. 
Several years ago he established a 


winter home in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
because of the excellent deep sea 
fishing, and spent his winters there. 
Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Ida 
Mae Mensendieck, and a brother, Carl 
Mensendieck, of Germany. 
——"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLORIDA SALES TAX 
TALLAHASSEE — The Florida 
House of Representatives Sept. 21 
voted in favor of a 3% limited sales 
tax, in line with a similar bill already 
passed by the Senate. Sixteen amend- 
ments were attached to the bill, how- 
ever, which will have to be acted on 
by the Senate. One amendment ex- 
empts eggs, meal, baking powder, 





soda, flour, salt, milk and milk prod- - 


ucts, shortenings and bakery prod- 
ucts. 
-———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RALPH S. HERMAN NAMED 
TO NEW POST WITH GMI 


MINNEAPOLIS —L. N. Perrin, 
president of General Mills, Inc., has 
announced that Ralph S. Herman, 
vice president in charge of products 
control and bakery service for the 
eastern division, has been appointed 
manager of the recently created bak- 








Millers, Government Officials 


Set Talk on Infested Wheat 


WASHINGTON — An _ informal 
meeting of government officials and 
representatives of the milling indus- 
try to discuss the problem of weevily 
and infested wheat has been called 
by Herman Fakler, executive vice 
president of the Millers National 
Federation, here Sept. 28. 

The session is purely exploratory 
in nature, Mr. Fakler stated, but is 
none the less important since the 
milling industry is facing more rigid 
and strict enforcement of Food and 
Drug Administration laws and in 
many instances finds itself involved 
through circumstances beyond its 
control. 

The following persons have been 
invited to meet: 


Government 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine; C. M. Packard, chief, 
Division of Cereal and Forage In- 
sects, and Dr. R. T. Cotton, Manhat- 
tan Station, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, Grain Branch; Leroy K. 
Smith, director; E. J. Murphy, assist- 
ant director; J. E. Barr, chief, grain 
inspection service, and Al F. Nelson, 
assistant chief, grain inspection serv- 
ice. 

Shipping and Storage Branch, Russ 
Hudson. 

Agricultural Extension Service, M. 
L. Wilson, director; H. H. William- 
son, assistant director; M. F. Jones, 
extension entomologist, and Harry 
Nileham, extension writer, informa- 
tion division. 

Federal Security Agency, George 
P. Larrick, associate commissioner, 
Food and Drug Administration. 


Milling Industry 

E. W. Reed, executive vice presi- 
dent, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Harold Altmansberger, vice presi- 
dent, Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Allan Q. Moore, vice president, Roy 
K. Durham, head of the division of 


product control, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

P. B. Hicks, vice president, grain, 
International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

P. M. Marshall, vice president, Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Assn., Chi- 
cago. 

Millers National Federation, Her- 
man Steen, vice president, Chicago; 
Herman Fakler, vice president, Wash- 
ington, and A. H. Krueger, Wash- 
ington representative, Washington. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERCK BRANCH MOVES 

RAHWAY, N.J.—Merck & Co., Inc., 
has announced transfer of its St. 
Louis branch to new and larger quar- 
ters, at 4545 Oleatha Ave. Operations 
formerly carried on at 4528 So. 
Broadway are now being conducted 
at the new address. The move pro- 
vides the branch with expanded of- 
fice and warehouse facilities and im- 
proved rail and truck transportation 
service. The new buildings, complet- 
ed recently, provide 61,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. 
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Ralph S. Herman 


ery sales service department in Min- 
neapolis. 

Mr. Herman will be concerned with 
services affecting bakery flour dis- 
tribution and utilization. He will serve 
under E. L. Schujahn, director of 
general flour sales, 

Mr. Herman joined General Mills 
in 1928 and has been associated prin- 
cipally with the Buffalo operations 
of the company since that time. Pre- 
viously he had wide experience in 
the industry in the Southwest. He 
initiated the annual General Mills 
wheat survey and has helped develop 
methods of mill control, especially 
for experimental milling and baking. 

He was president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry dur- 
ing the period 1935 to 1937 and was 
for several years a director of the 
bakery sales association. He has fre- 
quently appeared on programs of na- 
tional and state bakery conventions, 
and has contributed to the industry | 
literature. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.01 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.01, 
compared with 17.71 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 25.96 as compared 
with 30.83 a year ago. 








Rate of Grain Movement Into 
Price Protection Reported Up 


WASHINGTON—The rate of grain 
movement into government loan or 
purchase agreement coverage for the 
current crop year through August, is 
nearly double that of a year earlier 
with wheat the predominant crop 
going into this type of price protec- 
tion. 

At the same time the U.S. De- 
partment. of Agriculture . reported 
that only 4,416,546 bu. of 1948 crop 
wheat had been re-sealed and that 
1,373,176 bu. oats and 2,141,385 bu. 
barley were re-sealed through Au- 
gust. 

Total loan and purchase agreement 
on the 1949 crops of wheat, barley, 
oats and sorghums through August 
are reported at approximately 188 
million bushels, compared with 103,- 





500,000 bu. for the same period last 
year. Purchase agreements amount- 
ed to only 3,422,510 bu. of the fore- 
going. 

Warehouse loans dominated the 
loan field being nearly five times the 
amount of farm storage. 

Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Wash- 
ington, Nebraska and Colorado 
topped the states reporting on loans 
with warehouse loans representing 
the greatest holders of loan wheat. 

USDA tabulates the storage condi- 
tion on Aug. 31, as follows: 


Loans in bushels Purchase 
Farm Warehouse agreement 


Wheat ....24,405,0665 139,661,040 3,017,620 
Barley . 5,635,141 7,642,193 211,904 
Oats . 3,268,506 1,969,057 184,203 
Rye ..... 72,737 119,255 8,783 
Sorghums. _se..... 2,058,084 = a evvne 


.. - 33,381,449 





Total 


151,415,459 3,422,510 
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FLOUR SALES VOLUME OFF; 


MORE INTEREST REPORTED 


Bakers, Jobbers Order Weavy Shipment on Previous 
Bookings; Sales Totals Dip to 58% in Southwest, 
43% in Northwest 


With export flour sales extremely 
slow and domestic buyers still operat- 
ing largely from supplies bought 
earlier while waiting for an advan- 
tageous time to reorder, the volume 
of new flour business last week was 
limited. However, mill sales depart- 
ments noted an increased inquiry for 
flour, indicating that there is con- 
siderable interest in prospects for 
booking more supplies. Some chain 
bakers were in the market for fair- 
sized orders, but the general run of 
small orders did not total up to the 
usual amount for a week. 


EXPORT BUSINESS 
CONTINUES TO LAG 


Export business was limited to 
sales of a few thousand sacks to 
Latin America. Portugal made in- 
quiries for a small order of 72% 
extraction, 11% protein, 48% ash 
flour, Gulf basis, which was the only 
prospective business outside of the 
Western Hemisphere during the en- 
tire week. The confusion concerning 
subsidy payments on International 
Wheat Agreement flour sales con- 
tinues to limit export business. Two 
more Latin American republics, El 
Salvador and the Dominican Repub- 
lic, joined the list of wheat pact na- 
tions during the week. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
AT 58% OF CAPACITY 


A reduction in the number of small 
fill-in orders and the lack of export 
business prevented any improvement 
in flour sales in the Southwest last 
week. A few round lot sales to chain 
baking concerns and grocery chains 
helped keep the volume from dipping 
below 50% of capacity. Sales aver- 
aged 58%, compared with 61% the 
previous week and 55% a year ago. 
Only 2% of the week’s volume was 
for export shipment. Bakery chain 
buying was generally at a level un- 
satisfactory to millers, but they were 
successful in booking enough flour 
to fill their October needs. Family 
flour business showed no improve- 
ment, with keen competition among 
national brands noted in the south- 
ern market. Most jobbers are keeping 
their inventories trimmed as nearly 
as possible to current requirements. 
Operations improved somewhat, and 
shipping directions were _ better. 
Plants hampered by the rail strike 
have stepped up movement of flour 
by trucking to operating railroads. 


SPRING MILLS’ TRADE 
DOWN TO 43% 


Flour sales by spring wheat mills 
declined to 43% of capacity last 
week, compared to 71% the previous 
week and 68% in the comparable pe- 
riod last year. There was good in- 
quiry for flour, however, and some 
indications were seen that new book- 
ings are likely soon. The stronger 
tone of the wheat market apparent- 
ly has alerted buyers to be on the 
lookout for a good buying opportu- 
nity. Bakers are ordering shipment 
on flour bought two months ago at 
a good pace, and mills have been 
running at a good rate. Sales for 
the week included a few lots of 15,000 
sacks, but most business consisted 





of smaller, fill-in quantities. No great 
pick-up in family flour sales was 
noted, although shipments of these 
brands has been heavy. Buyers are 
said to be stocked through October 
and in some cases into November. 


EASTERN BUSINESS 
REPORTED SLOW 


Flour sales at Buffalo continue 
slow, but active shipping directions 
have kept mills busy. At the same 
time, of course, the backlog of run- 
ning time is being trimmed. Bakery 
and wholesale house inventories are 
said to be quite small, and the trade 
expects a substantial amount of re- 
ordering before long. Mills are again 
on a seven-day week. There has been 
some improvement in flour sales at 
New York, but the sales have been 
limited to scattered carlots. Distribu- 
tors took moderate replacements but 
kept away from substantial future 
coverage as long as they had cheaper 
contracts on the books. 

Flour prices fluctuated at Boston 
last week, chiefly because of specu- 
lation over the effects of the de- 
valuation of the British pound. 
Springs declined early in the week 
but recovered somewhat at the close. 
Hard winters finished unchanged to 
slightly lower. Soft wheat flours were 
irregular. News of currency devalua- 
tions in foreign countries lowered 
flour prices at least temporarily at 
Philadelphia last week. However, the 
reduction was moderate, and it was 
not accompanied by a noticeable in- 
crease in demand. About the only 
orders are those from establishments 
whose supplies have reached low 
levels. Strike threats had a depress- 
ing effect on flour business in the 
Pittsburgh area last week. Grocers, 
jobbers and bakers are not stocking 
up in view of the uncertain economic 
picture, and sales by bakers have de- 
clined. Shipping directions also fell 
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off as the trade sought to avoid 
excessive inventories. 


TRADE IN CENTRAL 
STATES QUIET 

One of the quietest weeks for some 
time was reported in the flour trade 
at Chicago. Bakers and other buyers 
showed very little interest in offer- 
ings, and even the usual small-lot 
sales declined considerably. Shipping 
directions, however, came in quite 
freely. Family flour business also 
was very quiet, with sales limited 
to small, scattered lots. At. St. Louis, 
mills report fair bookings, with a 
scattering of orders for immediate 


and nearby shipment and some book- 


ings for 120-day shipment. However, 
buyers continue to look for lower 
prices. A good demand for clears 
continues. 


SALES TOTAL DOWN 
IN PACIFIC N.W. 

At Portland, little, if any, improve- 
ment has been shown in flour book- 
ings, with buying on a hand-to-mouth 


basis. Export business also is nar-. 


row, only small lots going to the 
Philippines. The flour market was 
extremely quiet at Seattle, also. Do- 
mestic buyers are extremely cau- 
tious, and cancellations of some ex- 
port business already booked was 
reported due to Australian sales ac- 
tivity. Doubt about what Canadian 
millers might do following the de- 
valuation added to the already un- 
certain business conditions. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS AN INCREASE 

Flour production. shows an increase 
of 276,526 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69.6% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during May, the 
latest month for which Census figures 
are available, amounting to 3,577,405 
sacks compared with 3,300,879 in the 
previous week and 3,811,977 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 4,123,- 
031 and three years ago 3,965,425. 
Flour production increased 5,000 
sacks in the Northwest over the pro- 
duction of a week ago, 83,000 in the 
Southwest, 101,000 in Buffalo, 14,000 
in the Central and Southeast and 
73,000 in the North Pacific Coast. 
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MILLFEED MARKET OFF 
AS SUPPLIES IMPROVE 


Larger Production Eases Market; 
Middlings Continue in Great- 
est Demand 


Increased production of flour boost- 
ed supplies of millfeed during the 
past week and the market showed 
a weaker tendency. Keen demand for 
middlings lessened somewhat as of- 
ferings became more plentiful, but 
some firmness is still evident. In- 
quiry was reported last week for 
future supplies of millfeed, but mills 


are asking a premium of $1.50@2 ton. 


for December-January shipment and 
sales were limited. Bran and stand- 
ard middlings are quoted lower, but 
heavier millfeeds are up slightly com- 
pared to a week ago. 

Continued good business was ex- 
perienced by formula feed manu- 
facturers in the Southwest last 
week. Truck sales were very good 
and carlot business also was good, 
but a potentially large output in 
the carlot category was hindered 
by the strike which has tied up 
traffic on the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road. A serious boxcar shortage also 
tended to limit rail loadings. 

Demand was primarily centered on 
poultry and egg feeds and they are 
making a good seasonal showing this 
year. Hog feed sales were fairly 
heavy and demand for dairy and cat- 
tle feeds was fair to good. Forward 
bookings are not heavy, in fact, are 
insignificant compared with near-by 
business. 

Bookings by most mills are now 
running reasonably well ahead of 
schedules. Smaller plants are booked 
two to three days ahead of actual 
operations and the larger units have 
a week or more of unfilled orders on 
the books. Operations are at a five- 
day week capacity, except at points 
where plants are being forced . to 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs, prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 217.2 as of 
Sept. 20, up 1 point for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
182.8, down 8 points. 





Additional Scattered Granulars 
Sales Noted; Shipments Pick Up 


Additional scattered sales of du- 
rum granulars were reported during 
the past week as manufacturers of 
macaroni and noodle products con- 
tinued to operate on good schedules. 

No pattern of general buying has 
been established, with a number of 
manufacturers continuing to take 
supplies only on a current or week- 
by-week basis and others booking 30 
days to three months ahead. Sales 
of durum granulars, as a result, are 
described as scattered and rather 


quiet. 
The relatively heavy production by 
macaroni manufacturers, however, 


has resulted in steady calls for ship- 
ment from mills, and production is 
running about 85% of capacity on 
the average. 

Eastern market reports indicate 
that grocers are building up stocks 
of macaroni and noodles for the win- 
ter months, following the usual sea- 
sonal trend. 

Receipts of durum wheat at ter- 
minals are small for this time of the 
year, and much of the wheat is go- 


ing into store. However, demand has 
not been too pressing and the pre- 
mium level remains about the same 
as a week ago. Premiums for choice 
milling quality durum early this 
week were about 13¢ over the De- 
cember future, compared with 14¢ a 
week ago. Granulars prices are a 
nickel higher at $5.60@5.65 sack, 
bulk Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Sept. 24 were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. wr better...... $2.28@2.29 
Choice 2 Amber or better........ 2.21@2.27 
Choice 3 Amber or better........ 2.16@2.21 
Medium 2 Durum or better...... 2.14@2.21 
Medium 3 Durum or better...... 2.08@2.11° 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.8s. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 


six-day week: 
6-day wk. Wkly. % 


No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Sept. 18-24 ... 10 222,000 185,498 84 
Prev. week ... 12 255,600 *217,674 85 
Year ago ..... 12 255,600 172,275 67 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-Sept. 24, 1949 ............ 2,098,830 
July 1-Sept. 25, 1948 ............ 1,973,609 


*Revised. 








truck their entire output because of 
a rail strike. 

After a relatively quiet week of 
business, sales of formula feed in the 
Northwest picked up somewhat 
toward the end of the period, and in- 
dications were that conditions would 
improve still further. 

Dealers have been ordering sup- 
plies of dairy feed in anticipation 
of future requirements, and poultry 
feed orders also have showed im- 
provement. While turkey marketings 
are now under way, sales of turkey 
rations continue to hold up fairly 
well. Hog feed sales are reported 
not too good, with slackness attrib- 
uted to high prices brought about 
by the cost of tankage. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 54,396 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 51,725 tons in the 
week previous and 56,436 tons in 2 
similar period a year ago. Crop yeer 
production to date total 640,047 tons 
as compared with 732,145 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago: 
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_ Wheat future markets quickly over- 
me the slight shakiness that fol- 
widespread currency devalua- 

tions last week, and by midweek defi- 

te signs of renewed strength were 

ted. Quotations rebounded to show 
gains of about 3¢ for Chicago De- 
cember and May, and 4¢ at Minne- 
apolis, compared to a week ago. Kan- 
gas City futures were at levels about 
unchanged from the previous week. 

The September delivery expired Sept. 

93 without any notable feature, al- 

though it was observed that no cash 

interests sought to clinch deliveries 
on any substantial amounts of wheat. 

This was considered a bearish indica- 

tion, although firmness in the con- 

tract was maintained. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Sept. 26 were: 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Sept. 26 were: Chi- 
cago—December $2.14@2.14%, March 
$2.13%, May $2.06% @%; Minneapo- 
lis—December $2.17%, May $2.10%; 

Kansas City—December $2.09%, 

March $2.07%, May $1.99% @%, July 

$1.79. 

Easiness Temporary 


The news of devaluation, while in- 
terpreted generally as bearish on U.S. 
prices in the long run, brought on 
only a temporary easiness in com- 
modity markets. Observers reasoned 
that the U.S. agricultural price sup- 
port program remains the. principal 
factor in influencing grain values. 
While devaluation would ultimately 
be expected to lessen demand for U.S. 
exports, the fact that such a large 
share of current exports are being 
financed by U.S. grants removes, tem- 
porarily, at least, the full effect of 
international monetary maneuvers. 
At first it was feared that Canadian 
devaluation would place that country 
in a relatively better competitive po- 
sition for export markets, but the 
Canadian government immediately 
announced price increases to offset 
the effect of devaluation. 

Buying by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. was on a reduced scale, after 
rather heavy purchases the previous 
week. This indicated to observers 
that the CCC had about fulfilled its 
grain loading commitments for a 
time, although considerable pressure 
was believed to exist to get wheat 
stocks moving out of the country to 
make storage space for the bumper 
corn harvest now in progress. Exports 
so far this year are estimated at 
about one fourth of the total at this 
time last year. 

Flour sales continue to lag, but 
instructions to mills to ship on book- 
ings made two months ago have 
kept mills busy. The firmness in cash 
wheat values, as determined by lim- 
ited cash offerings, has been reflected 
in futures values. 

Cash spring wheat movement tap- 
ered off materially with only 2,225 
cars at Minneapolis and 2,582 at Du- 
luth. Trading basis ruled about 
steady, with premiums generally un- 
changed from week before. Mill 'de- 
mand was fairly active but elevator 
buyers curtailed their takings due to 
the wide discount of December under 
the expired September future basis. 
Some mills continued to offer free 
Storage to Nov. 1, which attracted 
some wheat. Open market offerings 
amounted to little more than one half 
of the lessened receipts. At the close 
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neat Prices Firm Again 
After Devaluation Moves 


September Delivery Period Expires Without 
Notable Feature; Values Increase 3@4c in Week 


ordinary protein No. 1 dark northern 
spring was quoted at 5@6¢ over 
the December figure which advanced 
%¢ for the week, closing Sept. 22 at 
$2.15@%. Twelve percent protein 
traded in the Same range as ordinary; 
13% protein brought 7@12¢ over 
December; 14% protein 13@18¢; 
15% protein 16@22¢ and 16% protein 
24@30¢ over the December price. 
Average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minneapo- 
lis during the week was 13.58% and 
the durum 12.69%. 

Durum premiums strengthened as 
offerings decreased at the advanced 
trading basis. Demand became more 
selective, however, and the many 
cars that brought close to the top 
of the premium range early in the 
week dropped into the choice instead 
of the fancy price range. At the 
close of the week No. 1 and 2 hard 
amber fancy milling quality quoted 
at 14@15¢ over the December figure. 
No. 1 and 2 amber durum of choice 
milling quality 7@13¢ over and No. 1 
and 2 durum of medium milling 
quality 2¢ under to 6¢ over the De- 
cember figure. No. 1 red durum was 
nominally 16¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Sept. 24: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. . -$2.17@2.22 





12.00% Protein ..........++. . 2.18@2.22 
be... Serres ee 2.23@2.28 
Te oe a ee 2.27 @2.34 
Pe) ee ee 2.32 @2.38 
16.00% - PORTE oe ie ccc cvccocecs 2.40@2.46 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
le | Bera Peer eee ea 1@ 3¢ 
SOR: DT SEN De pe CMe ewrcoves 3@ 7¢ 
Wate: Gi WL Kaw beg die's's novee.geccce 7@11¢ 
WOE, UE. RRR E VE bab ods cipeceres 13@20¢ 


K. C. Cash Wheat Tight 


Lack of sufficient turnover in sup- 
plies is maintaining a tightness in 
cash wheat in the Kansas City mar- 
ket. Offerings have been of inade- 
quate volume to satisfy mill and ele- 
vator customers and have caused 
premiums to make a moderate ad- 
vance each day. The December basic 
future also is strong. By Sept. 26 
ordinary premiums for No. 1 dark 
and hard winter wheat were up to 
8@8%¢ over December, an advance 
of 2¢ during the week. Twelve per 
cent protein was 9%@11%¢ over 
and 13% was. 134%4@18¢ over. The 
December option reached its high 
point of the week Sept. 26 at $2.10, 
for a gain of 5%¢ from the week’s 
low, Resulting cash wheat prices were 
up 4@4%%¢. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Sept. 24, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.14% @2.38% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.13% @2.37% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.11% @2.35% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.07% @2.33% 
iS MDE tis 50 rich od boebece 2.12 @2.15% 
Mas OMAN ica ceseebeeleel 211 @2.14% 
ee a NE ow 0 o-tn' 6 wd oh beta 2.08 @2.12% 
BOAO oninc d ska 4 0s daa tOes 2.05 @2.10% 

At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 


Sept. 27 at $2.34@2.35 bu., delivered 
Texas common points, with 13% pro- 
tein commanding a 1@2¢ premium. 
Demand is slow and offerings are 
light. 

Advancing wheat prices, in some 
places above the loan level, stimu- 
lated trading in the Pacific Northwest 
last week. Bids of $2.16, basis Port- 
land, brought some wheat out of 
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CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 














Sept. : ae 24, *Previous Sept. 19-25, Sept. 21-27, Sept. pews a 
194 week 1948 1947 
PENNS FS oe wids Rb ETERS 791,821 786,407 695,308 1,034,540 982.607 
ie ee ep OE Pe: Ce ee 1,313,916 1,230,816 1,546,044 1,541,361 1,477,109 
SND oo 6 vie Kh REM EWS bb A 631,724 - 530,547 573,239 602,079 611,834 
Central and Southeast ......... 559,994 546,244 618,449 607,560 589,042 
North Pacific Coast ............ 279,950 206,865 378,937 337,491 404,833 
Uw i's W's C1 Oslle whan eee 3,677,405 3,300,879 3,811,977 4,123,031 3,965,425 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69.6 69.6 70 67 67 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
r-Percentage of capacity meres in 6-day week—, rm July 1 to————, 
Sept. Sep ept. Sept. 
18-24, Previous ina, 21-27, 22-28, Sept. 24, Sept. 25, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 76 66 101 96 8,505,376 9,385,182 
Southwest ...... 80 75 97 100 101 15,313,765 19,191;862 
pe i 104 88 95 100 85 6,317,221 6,836,101 
Central and 8. E. 72 70 81 77 75 6,106,297 7,082,174 
No. Pacific Coast 72 53 97 93 90 3,337,230 4,357,456 
Totals 4.006. 80 74 87 95 93 39,579,889 46,852,775 
SOUTHWEST pate seat 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
. capacity output tivity § sont, 18-34 ..... 381,360 320,343 84 
Sept. 18-24 ..... 408,720 311,697 7 oe p scan 
Previous week .. 408,720 261,233 63 revious week .. 381,360  °326,485 86 
, ° ZOO? BEG ..w000226 378,960 113,500 30 
Year ago ....... 376,920 358,363 es & : th +. ++ 
Two years ago .. 372,720 389,801 hae: . Se ee ee 378,360 400,520 106 
Five-year average ..........ssse0% 75 wemaeae. Ph hemi RUB ESS METRE PSF Hi 
Ten-year average Pe ae Selecta ees 76 Sthew ined. i 
ce 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour % ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity Montana and Iowa: 
Sept. 18-24 ..... 118,800 102,679 8 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week .. 118,800 104,924 88 ca A 
pacity output tivity 
Year ago ....... 118,800 = 128,300 108 = gept. 18-24 ..... 662,400 471,478 71 
ane ohn TR gga ggaae 96,763 Sy Previous week .. 662,400 *460,922 70 
deacenar aaaane Cr swcrereeceeees 35 Lear ago ....... 666,600 581,808 87 
Et 2 oP O 66 60.0.8 #4 v.08 Two years ago .. 667,800 634,020 95 
Salina Five-year average .......-..seee0. 77 
’-dey wresk Ala ne Ten-year AVETAZS .......0e ee encees 70 
capacity output tivity *Revised. 
Sept. 18-24 ..... 100,200 85,182 85 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 100,200 78,566 78 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Year ago ....... 100,200 89,980 90 capacity output __ tivity 
Two years ago .. 100,200 95,253 95 Sept. 18-24 ..... 606,000 631,724 104 
ESve-yaew BVETATS . 2.6. eesecceces p+ Previous week .. 606,000 *530,547 88 
OM-YCO@r AVETAZS ..-s.ceevccevance Year ago ....... 604,200 573,239 95 
55 Representative Mills Outside of hte ike ee = 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina Ten-year average .............-... 87 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity . output tivity 
Sept. 18-24 ..... 1,001,100 814,358 
Previous week . .1,001,100 786,093 79 
Year ago ....... 1,001,400 969,401 97 
Two years ago .. 944,280 959,544 102 
Five-year AV@rage ......eeesecenee 92 
"FOMCHOUT WVOTERO cbc ccciccvcccsces 856 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Sept, 18-24 ..... 780,914 559,994 72 
Previous week .. 780,914 *546,244 70 
Year ago ....... 763,264 618,449 81 
Two years ago .. 791,466 607,560 77 
Five-year AVCTAZE ......ssececeess 73 
Ten-year AVCTABS ......sscsccccce e 71 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma afid Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Sept. 18-24 ..... 243,000 189,375 7 
Previous week ... 243,000 149,463 62 
Year ago ....... 243,000 284,455 117 
Two years ago .. 223,320 243,364 109 
Five-y@ar Average .........0eceees 83 
TOM-VOOF BVOTARBO .ccicccccitcvcres 7 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

Sept. 18-24 ..... 146,400 90,575 62 
Previous week .. 146,400 57,042 39 
Year ago ....... 146,400 94,482 65 
Two years ago .. 134,200 94,127 67 
Five-year A@Verage ....6 see ceeccee 77 
Ten-year AVETABS .....cccscccssees 17 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeeds, in tons, 


for the current and prior two weeks, 


together with 


season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and Sst. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


Iowa, North Dakota and 
(3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 


Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the milifeed yield for each hundredweight of flour: 


r—Bouthwest*——, ——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 





Sept. 18-24 .... 26,607 328,312 15,791 
Previous week .. 24,924 $15,742 
Two weeks ago. 22,869 13,272 
1948 31,307 402,268 13,545 
1947 31,213 405,323 19,890 
1946 28,911 303,134 15,230 
BE whos inen yaa 26,383 336,150 18,792 
Five-yr. average 29,084 355,037 16,650 


*Principal mills. 


--—Buffalot—, -~Combined **— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly. Cropyr. 


178,649 11,998 133,086 54,396 640,047 
411,059 $51,725 
10,173 46,314 
187,716 11,584 142,161 56,436 732,146 
233,935 11,605 122,472 62,708 761,730 
165,777 7,933 99,731 53,074 568,642 
221,653 10,839 136,906 56,014 694,709 
197,546 10,792 126,871 56,526 679,454 


**75% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 





farmers’ hands in near-by areas and 
a little over 2 million bushels was 
turned to. the .Commodity Credit 
Corp. on four days of the week. Farm- 
ers. who had not-placed wheat under 
loan were. the principal sellers, for 
the $2.16 bu. figured but slightly over 
the loan value in these close-by areas 
CCC -is-the--only. buyer - outside. of 
small amounts to mills and -less to 
feed manufacturers. 


Some plowing and seeding of new 
crops is’: under way, with additional 
moisture needed east of the Cascades. 
West of the mountains, there has 
been sufficient rainfall for seeding 
operations, There is a big switch be- 
ing made from wheat to barley east 
of the mountains. Farmers, restricted 
in their wheat acreage, are planting 
heavily of barley. Some estimates of 
the switch run as high as 30%. 
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BOXCAR SHORTAGE IN SOUTHWEST 


CONTINUES TO SLOW OPERATIONS 


AAR Expediting Orders Fail to Bring Immediate Relief 
—Sharp Increase in Demand, Heavy Crops in 
All Major Commodities Blamed 


KANSAS CITY—A serious boxcar 
shortage in the Southwest continues 
to hamper normal trading procedure 
in that area in spite of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads’ efforts 
to order western-owned empties back 
from the East and Southeast. Many 
mills report that shipping directions 
are on the increase and that flour and 
feed shipments may be delayed un- 
less the car supply situation improves. 

No upturn in the number of grain 
line cars being returned through Chi- 
cago and St. Louis has been noted 
during the past week. 

A sharp increase in demand for 
closed cars was cited by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads in the car 
service division situation report of 
Sept. 21. Attributing causes for car 
shortages felt this fall include the 
widespread need for cars to move the 
near-record corn crop, the large 
wheat crop and a soybean produc- 
tion which is estimated to equal 204 
million bushels this year. In addition, 
cotton prospects are for a yield of 15 
million bales this year, a substantial 
increase over the 10-year average of 
11,300,000 bales. 

“With all of the above crops esti- 
mated at either record or above av- 
erage production there will no doubt 
be times when individual roads will 
be hard-pressed to meet all demands,” 
the car service division said, “but 
the boxcar supply should be adequate 
to move all crops for which. storage 


space is available. The storage prob- 
lem will be most acute, as grain stor- 
age facilities are now approaching 
maximum capacities. As of Sept. 10 
interior and port elevators were 
79.6% occupied, compared with only 
64.2% a year ago.” 

For the purpose of building up the 
supply in the West and Southwest, 
special car orders 52 and 53 became 
effective Sept. 22 applicable against 
the principal roads in the eastern, 
Allegheny and southern districts. 

These orders require that the prin- 
cipal ownerships of boxcars in the 
two western districts be loaded only 
to points on home rails or junction 
points with the owners. In the ab- 
sence of such loading these western 
cars must be sent home empty. Any 
encouraging effect of these orders 
has not yet been felt in the South- 
west, since the orders were effective 
only a few days ago. 

Ownership of all types of boxcars 
and of cars in serviceable condition 
declined during the month of August, 
according to the Sept. 21 report. Box- 
car ownership Sept. 1 was 724,271 
cars, compared with 729,368 cars a 
year ago. This is a decline of 1,500 
cars in a 30-day period. Class I rail- 
roads reported an ownership of 679,- 
704 serviceable cars Sept. 1, 1949, 
compared with 681,151 cars Aug. 1, 
1949, and 697,061 cars Sept. 1, 1948. 
Approximately 3,000 serviceable cars 
were lost from commission during 
the month of August. 





Senate Group Drops Proposal 
to Study CEA Amendment Bill 


WASHINGTON —A Senate agri- 
culture subcommittee instructed to 
study a bill which would authorize 
amendments to the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority Act has decided 
that it will not have time at this 
session of Congress to go into the 
subject. The subcommittee had been 
instructed by Sen. Elmer Thomas 
(D., Okla.) to study the bill, S-1751. 

During hearings, Joseph M. Mehl, 
CEA administrator, appeared for 
USDA to urge that the committee 
take up consideration of S-1751 and 
hold sweeping and comprehensive 
hearings on the measure. Mr. Mehl 
said Charles F. Brannan, secretary 
of agriculture, was deeply interested 
in this legislation, particularly the 
important feature of the bill which 
authorized CEA control power over 
margin requirements on commodity 
exchanges. 

The CEA chief said a substantial 
list of witnesses from the exchanges 
which would be affected by the pro- 
posed changes also should be sum- 
moned. He told the committee that 
the act had been revised only once, 
in 1936, since its original enactment 
in 1922. Sen. Spessard Holland (D., 
Fla.) agreed that there was probably 
a need to overhaul the act, but he 
said it would be unwise at this con- 
gested session of Congress to take up 
the subject. Other .members of the 
committee agreed with Sen. Holland, 
and the matter is dead for this year 
as far as the Senate is concerned. 

The hearings opened after Sen. 





Thomas had charged that speculators 
had been using the egg price sup- 
port program to manipulate the mer- 
cantile markets for their advantage. 
Witnesses from the Chicago Mer- 
cantile Exchange denied there had 
been any abnormal speculative ac- 
tivities in the Chicago egg market or 
that there had been any abuses of 
trading privileges. 


Margin Controls 

Both Michael Fox, Peter Fox & 
Co., Chicago, and L. D. Schreiber, 
director of the Mercantile Exchange, 
voiced opposition to the plan to give 
CEA authority to control margins of 
customers. They stated that the 
clearing member firms were in a bet- 
ter position to judge margin require- 
ments than CEA officials. They de- 
nied that customers had been sold 
out without adequate notice when 
margin requirements fell below re- 
quired minimums. 

Sen. Clinton P. Anderson ques- 
tioned the witnesses on the dual re- 
lationship which occurred when a 
clearing house broker accepted out- 
side accounts. He argued that; once 
a broker had taken a position in the 
market for his own account, he 
could not be expected to give the cus- 
tomer advice contrary to that posi- 
tion since in so doing “he would cut 
his own throat.” 

Mr. Schreiber said “nothing repre- 
hensible could be charged against the 
conduct of the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange.” And he asserted that, 





in many instances, his firm advised 
customers to take different market 
positions from that of his own com- 
pany. 

N. E. Hess, president of the Great 
Western Distributors, supported the 
testimony of the other Chicago wit- 
nesses, declaring that speculative ac- 
tivity in the Chicago market this 
year was normal, although he be- 
lieved that the price support program 
had deterred the in-storage movement 
of shell eggs, thereby making hedg- 
ing difficult in his market. 

Mr. Hess expressed little or no 
enthusiasm for government controls 
over margins, saying that the market 
was orderly and well run now. He de- 
nied knowledge of any exceptionally 
large speculators in his market. 


———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
GMI PAYS 50c 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills has declared 
a dividend of 50¢ a share on General 
Mills common stock, payable Nov. 1 
to stockholders of record Oct. 10. 
This is the 85th consecutive quarter- 
ly dividend on General Mills common 
stock. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


George A. Shields 
Renamed to Head 
Chicago Flour Men 


CHICAGO — George A. Shields, 
New Century Co., was reelected 
president of the Chicago Association 
of Flour Distributors, at its annual 
meeting Sept. 23. Other officers re- 
elected were L. E. Bowman, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., vice president, and 
S. O. Werner, The Northwestern 
Miller, secretary-treasurer. Directors 
elected for two years were V. Sasso, 
Maywood Flour & Feed Co., and Wal- 
ter Neumann, George S. Neumann 
& Co. 

At the opening of the meeting, Mr. 
Shields asked all to stand and pay a 
silent tribute to the memory of an 
old time member, Nelson K. Reese, 
who died June 30. 

The delegates to the recent annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors at Phila- 
delphia gave reports which indicated 
this meeting had been an important 
one. They said the members of the 
local organization did a very fine job 
in entertaining the delegates. One of 
the resolutions passed at this con- 
vention was read and this resulted 
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in a lengthy discussion about the 
Food and Drug Administration and 
the proposed amendment to the food- 
drug act. Every distributor present 
brought out the necessity of keeping 
warehouses where flour is stored ab- 
solutely clean. Harry W. Larsen, the 
national group’s president, also spoke 
briefly and reviewed the attempts at 
the national convention to increase 
the dues of the national organization. 
The Chicago delegates had favored 
this proposal. 

R. E. Bemmels, one of the conven- 
tion delegates, was elected as the 
representative of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors on the 
national board of directors. He suc- 
ceeds Harry W. Larsen who held 
this position for many years. Other 
delegates to the national convention 
were the president and vice presi- 
dent. 

The treasurer’s report showed that 
the association had a balance over all 
expenses during the past year. 


———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


NEW WHEAT VARIETIES 
TESTED IN NORTHWEST 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—The re- 
sults of commercial baking tests on 
flours milled from three agronomical- 
ly proven wheat varieties will be an- 
nounced in the near future. The 
wheats, bred for production in the 
Pacific Northwest, were subjected 
to commercial milling tests Sept. 15 
in the plant of the Pioneer Flouring 
Mill Co. and samples of the flours 
were distributed to products control 
and commercial laboratories for test 
bakes. : 


The three wheats, Elmar, a white 


club, and Brevon and Uma, common 
white wheats, were rated on milling 
characteristics, with the first-named 
variety showing up better than the 
other two. 

Release of the varieties for com- 
mercial production depends upon 
their acceptance or rejection by the 
commercial and products control 
laboratories. Should the varieties be 
released, a small amount of seed will 
be distributed for increase and de- 
velopment. 

Robert O. Fletcher, field secretary 
of the Pacific Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Assn., said that lots which 
are released will be increased under 
certification arid that seed supplies 
should be plentiful by the fall of 1951. 





World Grain Crop 


(Continued from page 9) 


somewhat larger than the prewar 
output. Increased acreage and larger 
yields brought it above the prewar 
average, but the increase over 1948 
was attributed to larger yields from 
smaller seedings. 

Bread grains in South America are 
in the early stages of development, 
and production will depend on weath- 
er conditions during the rest of the 
season. Wheat seedings in Argentina, 
the chief producer in the area, are 
reported 10% above the small 1948 
acreage. Acreage in other South 
American countries is not expected 
to show any significant change from 
last year. 

Wheat acreage in Australia is re- 
ported to be about the same as, the 
1935-39 average, which indicates 2 
slight increase over 1948. Develop- 
ment of early-sown grain has been 
satisfactory, but germination and 
growth of late-sown wheat were re- 
ported retarded by lack of rain, and 
by cold weather and frosts. 
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“BILL, TELL ME AGAIN WE OWN IT!” 


“T can hardly believe it myself, honey. But it’s really ours—all ours! 
We’ve planned and worked and saved until we own a ‘going’ farm 
of our own.” 

Unusual? Of course not—not in America. 

But listen! You can almost hear the wailing heartbreak of young 
couples;in other parts of the world. Under the “isms” of some 
governments, youth might as well wish for the moon with a fence 
around it. There is little hope that a young wife could say, “Bill, 
tell me again we own it!” 

Thank God for our free American incentive system where all can 
hope and work and own! 

Some day, we at Cargill hope to do business with that young 
couple pictured above. We know that no government is going to 
“tell” them to sell their grain to us. Under our free incentive system 
we must prove to them and thousands of others, that dealing with 


Cumum OFFICES IN 


MINNEAPOLIS AND 35 


us is more economical, that nowhere else can they get better service. 

We work day and night to produce better livestock and poultry 
feeds, to perfect better methods of grain handling and to develop 
new and better seed-strains. It’s the kind of work we like and we 
are free to pursue it as we wish. 

The American incentive system gave Cargill the same opportunity 
possessed by every American. Together we must keep out those 
dangerous, consuming “‘isms’’. Let’s keep ourselves free so that each 
of us may own and grow and prosper to the best of our abilities. 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN ¢ 
SERVING 


OTHER CITIES 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





SAFE 


BECAUSE: 





A 


BAY 


YA STATE 


We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 








y \, | rg ‘ 

AY STATE 

Fi h 4 
WINONA 

Millers of- HARD SPRING 





MILLING CO. 


MINNESOTA 
WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 








“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















J. P. BURRUS, President 


A.*H. FUHRMAN, 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 


E. M. SUMMERS 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 





Mills at Buffalo 


on Seven-Day 


Operating Schedule 


BUFFALO—Milling operations in 
Buffalo have taken an 18% upturn 
during the past week. A greater de- 
mand for flour by bakers and house- 
wives was the principal reason for 
four large local mills to begin a 
seven-day schedule again after a 
summer lull of five- and six-day 
schedules. Listed as another reason 
for greater activity by one milling 
spokesman is the spurt in govern- 
ment flour exports. 

Among those mills establishing the 
new schedule are Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc.; General Mills, Inc.; Internation- 
al Milling Co. and Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. 

Some experts think that this pro- 
duction increase will last for -two 
weeks or more, and others feel that 
operations will fluctuate between six 
and seven days for the next two or 
three months if railroad shipping fac- 
ilities remain unsnarled. 

The railroads, however, are expe- 
riencing some difficulties obtaining a 
sufficient number of boxcars to meet 
the added demand. Railroad men re- 
port that it is only a temporary situ- 
ation and not as severe as in pre- 
vious years. 

The improved flour production, the 
larger exports of government grain 
and the low ebb of orders for new 
boxcars, causing many shops to be 
closed, have all combined to make it 
difficult to obtain railroad shipping 
facilities. If this car shortage con- 
tinues, the commercial elevators in 
Buffalo and the storage freighters in 
the harbor will soon be clogged. Al- 
most all elevators are full now, and 
much of the grain is government 
owned, destined for export by rail. 


—“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


QUARTERMASTER SEEKS 
BIDS ON WHEAT FLOUR 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office, 1819 W. 
Pershing Road, is asking for bids on 
three separate lots of wheat flour, 
as follows: 414,800 Ib., bids open Oct. 
4, Inv. No. 190; 80,000 lb., bids open 
Oct. 14, Inv. No. 200; 150,000 Ib. in 
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5-gal. cans, bids open Oct. 4, Inv. 
No. 203. 

The Chicago office also announced 
the following recent wheat flour con- 
tract awards: 

Type (b) hard enriched, 60,000 Ib. 
at $.0471 Ib. f.0.b. Lowry Air Base, 
Bunell, Colo., American Flours, Inc., 
Newton, Kansas, domestic packed. 

Type I (b) hard enriched, 120,000 
Ib. at $.0520 Ib. f.o.b. U.S. Marine 
Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, N.C., 
Crowther Bros. Milling Co., Malad, 
Idaho, domestic packed, 

Type I (b) hard enriched, 80,000 
Ib. at $.0527 lb. f.0.b. Marine Corps 
School, Quantico, Va.; 80,000 Ib. at 
$.0479 lb. f.o.b. Marine Corps Sup- 
ply Depot, Camp Joseph H. Pendle- 
ton, Ranch House, Cal., Crowther 
Bros. Milling Co., Malad, Idaho, do- 
mestic packed. 

Type I (b) hard enriched, 80,000 
lb. at $.0481 Ib. f.0.b. Marine Corps 
Air Station, El Toro (Santa Ana, 
Cal.); 80,000 Ib. at $.0478 Ib. f.o.b. 


Marine Barracks, Camp Joseph H.: 


Pendleton, Oceanside, Cal., Crowther 
Bros. Milling Co., Malad, Idaho, do- 
mestic packed, 

Type II (b) soft enriched. 75,000 
Ib. at $.0485 Ib. f.0.b. Atlanta General 
Depot, U.S. Army Depot, Ga., the 
Marion (Ohio) Milling Co., domestic 
packed. 

Cereal oats, Type I and/or Type 
II, 9,900 Ib at $.0931 Ib. f.0.b. Keokuk, 
Iowa, General Mills, Inc., purity oats 
division, Minneapolis, export packed. 

Hard enriched wheat flour, 60,000 
lb. at $.0440 Ib. f.0.b. Ogden, Utah; 
60,000 Ib. at $0.0472 Ib., f.0.b. Auburn, 
Wash.; 120,000 Ib. at $.0490 Ib. f.o.b. 
Lyoth, Cal., domestic packed, Crowth- 
er Bros. Milling, Malad, Idaho. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KRAUSE MILLING FIRM 
NAMES NEW MANAGER 


MILWAUKEE—Willis G. Sullivan 
has been named executive secretary 
and general manager of the ‘Chas. A. 
Krause Milling Co., hominy feed pro- 
ducing firm, it is announced by 
Charles A Krause, Sr., president and 
chairman of the board of directors. 

Mr. Sullivan, who has been serv- 
ing as secretary since last spring, 
succeeeds the late Charles A. Krause, 
Jr., son of the president, who was 
fatally injured last October in an 
auto-train collision. He has. been le- 
gal counsel since 1931. 
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| Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE =| ici ogee 


OCILVIE 





Mitt Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


CHICAGO 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1060 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY FoR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “‘if 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“RBL_LODGETT’S” Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 


purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 


RYE rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 
W. S. KIMPTON & SONS GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. islet aga , Kak esihs Real 
» s at: Montreal — For am — Winnipeg 
Flour Millers il ony cane gpa Medicine Hat — Edmonton 
aa ia Pei insaees: “eahaiean* ors Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used pamas 

















NEW IN NAME ONLY 


HE Interstate Grain Corporation is a new name for the for- 

mer Lathrop Grain Corporation. Under this more descriptive 
company name, we will continue to furnish a complete grain 
service in the vast area from Nebraska and lowa south to the 
Gulf. Experienced personnel, closely in touch with markets 
all the time, will fill your needs promptly and efficiently. Call 
any of our offices listed on the right. 


Interstat 


GRAIN ORPORATI 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. *° L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. © Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. * Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co-managers 













DESERTS OF GRAIN—With many unusual storage sites being pressed 
into use to house the nation’s wheat crop, the huge Lou Gehrig gym- 
nasium at the Rochester, N.Y., naval training center is pressed into 
service. Looking like a windblown desert of grain, the wheat shown 
above, valued at $208,000, is stored in one of two similar structures used 
to house a half-million bushels of grain. 





Virginia Bakers Council Holds 
Third Annual Fall Conference 


NATURAL BRIDGE, VA.— The 
third annual fall meeting and confer- 
ence of the Virginia Bakers Council 
was held at Natural Bridge Hotel 
here Sept. 16-17. 

Activitiés began on the evening of 
Sept. 16 with a “Dutch treat” din- 
ner, followed by a talk by Miss 
Daphne Dailey,‘ advertising director 
of the Bank of Virginia, on “Impres- 


sions of Britain and Europe.” Miss . 


Dailey, having recently returned 
from a four-month trip abroad, de- 
scribed some of her experiences, the 
highlight of which was the first time 
she was able to secure a piece of 
white bread in Switzerland. Using 
the world cry for bread as her theme, 
she pointed out the inability of Euro- 
fpeans generally to understand our 
apparent unconcern, as a nation, and 
as individuals, over Europe's prob- 
lems. 
Films Shown 


Following Miss Dailey’s talk, there 
was shown, for the first time before 
any bakery audience in Virginia, the 
new color sound film, “Food of the 
World,” which was presented to the 
baking industry by Spaulding Bak- 
eries, Binghamton, N.Y. There was 
also shown a new film produced by 
the National Association of Retail 
Grocers titled, “Design for Selling,” 
the first in their “Better Stores Pro- 
gram.” . This film was designed to 
show retail food dealers the latest 
trends in store design and moderni- 
zation. 

Claude O. Skelton, Sta-Kleen Bak- 
ery, Lynchburg, president of the 
group, appeared on the Sept. 17 pro- 
gram to review the activities of the 
council for. the past year and urge 
the bakers generally to work co- 
operatively for “better merchandis- 
ing to promote more sales for all.” 

Peter G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, 
New York, gave a talk on “Costs— 
What They Are—What They Shoud 
Not Be—and What They Can Be!” 
Mr. Pirrie’s dramatic method of 


pointing out preventable losses and 
cost-builders held the attention of the 
audience and provoked a lot of ques- 
tions during the “rocking-chair” ses- 
sion on the front porch of the hotel, 


which is always an interesting and 
enjoyable feature of these meetings. 


Display Discussed 

Paul G. Sayre, secretary of the 
West Virginia Bakers Assn., told of 
his experiences in surveying baked 
goods display methods in some 840 
stores which he visited during the 
past year. Giving credit to Harold 
Wilder, executive secretary of the 
Virginia Bakers Council, for having 
converted him from his old “baker’s 
let the grocer go hang attitude” to 
one of deep concern over the failure 
of the baking industry to do anything 
worth while to help promote better 
baked goods merchandising, Mr. 
Sayre brought cheers from his audi- 
ence when he concluded. 

Speaking on “The Bakery Research 
Project,” Philip Talbott of the food 
grains branch of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, told 
about the many phases of the re- 
search work being undertaken by the 
American Institute of Baking under 
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the direction of a committee of top- 
flight scientists trying to solve some 
of the industry’s most pressing prob- 
lems. Principal among these are 
studies of “What causes flavor de- 
terioration in bread?’”’ and “how can 
staling be controlled.” 

Armand Hecht, Hecht’s Bakery, 
Bristol, Tenn.-Va., was program chair- 
man and presided at the morning ses- 
sion Sept. 17. 

Following the morning session Sept 
17 came the president’s luncheon, and, 
during the afternoon, a business meet- 
ing of the council to discuss present 
and proposed activities. This meeting 
developed a heavy program for the 
balance of this year and on into 1950, 
and the members present were highly 
enthusiastic over the work of the 
council to date and for its plans for 
the future. 

The conference closed with a buf- 
fet dinner and dance, with John I. 
Bowman, Bowman’s Bakery, Roanoke, 
serving as entertainment chairman 
and master of ceremonies. 


—<——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MANAGES ELEVATOR 


MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS — Dale 
Brooks, Stockton, Kansas, who has 
been in charge of the feed depart- 
ment of the Bouchey Grain Co., 
Stockton, is now manager of the for- 
mer Bullen-Barker Grain Co., now 
called the Ottawa County Grain Co., 
here. The new grain concern, with 
its elevators at Minneapolis, Ada, 
Lindsey and Brewer, is now owned by 
other stockholders. Mr. Bullen and 
Mr. Barker do not have any inter- 
ests in the new company, it was 
announced. 








Supply of Rye 
Second Smallest 
in 50 Years 


MINNEAPOLIS — Domestic sup- 
plies of rye indicated at 27 million 
bushels for the 1949-50 season will 
be the smallest in 50 years with the 
exception of 1946-47, the Production 
and Marketing Administration re- 
ports. 

An increase of nearly 5 million 
bushels in carry-over stocks was not 
enough to make up for the sharp drop 
in production, which is now esti- 








White Flour Enrichment Grows 
from 20 to 65% Since 1941 


WASHINGTON—The percentage of white flour estimated to have been 
enriched has increased from 20% in 1941 to 65% in 1948, according to figures 
recently released by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The estimated 
percentage for each year since 1909, together with the level of enrichment 
that was assumed, was reported in “Consumption of Food in the United 
States, 1909-48,” a recent publication of the BAE. The estimates are as 


follows: 
1909-40—No enrichment. 
1941 


—20% of the flour was estimated to have been enriched with iron, 


thiamine and niacin, to minimum levels promulgated by the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration in 1941. 


1942 —650% enriched, as in 1941. 


1948 —65% enriched; 75% of this enriched as in 1941-42 and 25% of this 
enriched with iron, thiamine, riboflavin and niacin to the minimum 
levels promulgated by the U.S. Food and Drug Administration in 


1943. 


1944-45—65% enriched with iron, thiamine, riboflavin and niacin to the mini- 
mum levels promulgated by the U.S. Food and Drug Administration 


in 1943. 
1946 


—65% enriched as in 1944-45; 17'4.% not enriched; 17',% not en- 


riched but milled from wheat at a higher extraction rate. 


1947-48—65% enriched, as in 1944-45. 
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mated at 18.8 million bushels. Dis- 
appearance of rye in the 1948-49 sea- 
son, while larger than the previous 
year, was the third smallest in 23 
years of record. Despite recent ad- 
vances, rye prices at Minneapolis in 
July averaged about 50¢ per bushel 
under the July, 1948, average of 
$1.91. 

Production of rye in 1949 was esti- 
mated at 18.8 million bushels Aug. 1. 
With the exception of the 1934 crop 
this is the smallest in nearly 75 
years. It is 29% less than the 26.4 
million bushels harvested last year 
and only a little more than half the 
10-year average of 35.1 million bush- 
els. The sharp reduction in produc- 
tion is due largely to reduced acre- 
age for harvest as yields per acre 
are only moderately below last year. 
Acreage for harvest in 1949 was 
estimated at 1,586,000 acres, com- 
pared with 2,097,000 acres harvested 
in 1948 and the 10-year average of 
2,874,000 acres. For the country as a 
whole the indicated yield was 11.9 
bu. an acre, compared with 12.6 in 
1948 and the 10-year (1938-47) aver- 
age of 12.1 bu. 


Carry-over Larger 

Carry-over stocks of rye July 1 
amounted to 8.3 million bushels or 5 
million bushels larger than the three 
previous years. However, this is 10 
million bushels under the 10-year 
July 1 average. Farm stocks on July 
1 of 3.3 million bushels were larger 
than on that date in any of the pre- 
vious four years. While nearly double 
those of a year ago, they were much 
smaller than on any July 1 in the 
1936-44 period. Terminal stocks of 
rye were over five times as large 
as a year ago and totaled 3 million 
bushels. This compares with the rec- 
ord of 23 million bushels in store 
July 1, 1943. 

Supplies of rye for 1949-50, based 
on carry-over stocks and Aug. 1 pro- 
duction estimates, will amount to 27.1 
million bushels, compared with 29.7 
million available for 1948-49. With 
the exception of 1946-47 when sup- 
plies totaled 21.3 million bushels, this 
is the smallest supply in 50 years. 
The 10-year (1938-47) average do- 
mestic supplies of rye totaled 54.4 
million bushels. Imports of rye last 
season were the third largest in the 
past 10 years and totaled 6.8 mil- 
lion bushels. Imports the previous 
season were negligible. 


Export Demand Active 


An active export demand increased 
disappearance of rye last season to 
28 million bushels. This is 3 million 
bushels more than in 1947-48 and 8 
million more than in 1946-47, With 
these exceptions disappearance dur- 
ing 1948-49 was the smallest in the 
past 23 years of record. The 10-year 
average disappearance was 41 million 
bushels. Consumption of rye for al- 
cohol last season amounted to 6.7 
million bushels, compared with 6.6 
million in 1947-48 and 4.2 million in 
1946-47. Approximately 5.6 million 
bushels of rye were milled for flour 
during the 1948-49 season which was 
about % million less than in 1947- 
48, and with the exception of 1946-47, 
the smallest of record. Disappearance 
of rye for feed totaled nearly 6 mil- 
lion bushels or about 1 million more 
than the previous season but 14 mil- 
lion less than average. Exports of 
rye during the 1948-49 season amount- 
ed to 5.4 million bushels, an increase 
of 3 million over the previous season. 

With the general improvement in 
the world bread grain situation and 
generally abundant supplies available 
in this country, wheat and rye prices 
last season were sharply lower than 
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KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 






The richness of Kansas wheat 









soil, the results of ideal wheat 












For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


growing climate, the benefits 
of scientifically improved 







wheat varieties—all are part 





of the superb qualities you 


will find in these “Star” flours. spring wheat flours. 



















The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


"Golden loaf: 


ANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
cirvy , MInNNBSBOTA 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 





Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators : Wy, fa lh cate cect Brands: Leveucn Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles . 
and Feed Mills Hi ul b b | vd “ype be Member Millers’ National Federation 
90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 


















KING MIDAS FLOUR PAPER SACKS Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. MINER-HILLARD 
FOR MILLERS igh Grade St Winer Wheat Flow pa amp algae 
pag ee Pn ay! x sa Chatfield & Woods Sack Co, LIGONTER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. Wheat, Pig Gone cas aah ese Flours 











































POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 






It is a good thing now and then to 
look back on the principles that make 
a great flour. With 
POLAR BEAR that 
principle is one of serv- 
ice to customers above 
all else ... service in 
the form of the finest 
quality. 





















FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 









IT'S IN THE RECORD 












































CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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in 1947-48. Rye prices at Minneapolis 
last season averaged $1.52 bu., a de- 
cline of $1.11 from the 1947-48 sea- 
son average. Rye prices in July aver- 
aged 50¢ bu. under :a year ago. At 
Minneapolis No. 2 rye averaged $1.42 
bu. in July, $1.33 in June, $1.91 in 
July, 1948, and $2.88 in July, 1947. 
Prices received by farmers for the 
country as a whole averaged $1.20 
in July, a drop of 52¢ from a year 
ago and $1.16 bu. under the July, 
1947, average. The average support 
price for No. 2 rye is $1.27 bu. 

Reflecting an active foreign de- 
mand during and for a time after 
World War I rye acreage for har- 
vest expanded, and for the 10 years 
(1915-24) averaged over 5 million 
acres. Production reached a peak of 
over 100 million bushels in 1922. Ex- 
ports of rye averaged nearly 34 mil- 
lion bushels a year during the 10 
years ending in 1928. After that ex- 
ports dropped sharply, and in only 
one year of the 30’s did exports total 
over 1 million bushels. 


——~BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GALVESTON ENTERTAINS 
MILLERS, GRAIN MEN 


MINNEAPOLIS—Milling and grain 
industry executives along with other 
Minneapolis business leaders were 
guests of the Galveston Wharves at 
a dinner Sept. 20 at the Minneapolis 
Club. 

H. Y. Cartwright, Jr., mayor of 
Galveston, and E. H. Thornton, vice 
chairman and general manager of 
the Galveston Wharves, expressed 
thanks for the export business routed 
through Galveston and reported on 
improvements in shipping facilities 
there. 

Galveston has the nation’s largest 
export elevator, Mayor Cartwright 
noted. Last year it handled 85 mil- 
lion bushels of grain and 3 million 
bushels of flax, and 600,000 tons of 
flour also moved through Galveston, 
he added. 

The port authority spent $6 million 
on improvement of facilities last year 
and plans to spend another $1.5 mil- 
lion in the coming year for further 
improvements, Mr. Thornton said. 

Michael F. Mulroy, executive vice 
president of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., was toastmaster for the dinner. 
Among other milling and grain ex- 
ecutives who had a place of honor 
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at the affair were Peter Doyne, Laval 
& Co.; Robert C. Woodworth, vice 
president of Cargill, Inc.; Ellis D. 
English, president of Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co.; Charles Ritz, 
president of International Milling 
Co., and Allan Q. Moore, vice presi- 
dent of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“BAKED FOODS WEEK” 
IN BUFFALO DISCUSSED 


BUFFALO—Further discussion of 
plans for a “Baked Foods Week” in 
Buffalo was held at a dinner meet- 
ing of the Buffalo Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry at the East 
Aurora Country Club Sept. 19. Theo- 
dore Barrett, Henry & Henry, Inc., 
head of the group, presided. 

Allied tradesmen decided to con- 
tact members of the Buffalo Retail 
Bakers Assn. to arrive at a date for 
conducting the week-long promotion, 
preliminary plans for which already 
have been discussed here. 

Allied men also made plans to 
have a Buffalo delegation at the 
American Bakers Assn. convention in 
Atlantic City Oct. 14-20. It was an- 
nounced that the local association 
will elect new officers at its next 
meeting, Nov. 21. Some members 
played golf at the country club prior 
to the dinner. 
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SACRAMENTO-YOLO PORT 
TO GET NEW ELEVATOR 


SACRAMENTO—The Sacramento- 
Yolo port district has awarded a con- 
struction syndicate the contract to 
build a grain elevator on a bid of 
$674,446. 

The successful joint bidders were 
Barrett & Hilp, San Francisco, and 
Henry George & Sons, Spokane. The 
half-million bushel terminal elevator 
and warehouse will be constructed at 
Lake Washington, across thé Sacra- 
mento River from Sacramento, where 
the turning basin of this city’s deep 
water port will be located. The ele- 
vator will be put in use May 15, 1950, 
without waiting for completion of 
water approaches. 

The lease on the property was 
awarded to the export firm of Kerr- 
Gifford & Co., which has headquar- 
ters in Portland, Ore. It gives the 
firm operational rights for 30 years. 
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LET’S GO OVER THE TOP! 


BAKERS OF AMERICA— FORWARD! 


Siem 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities ... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


-An Independent Will 
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For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 








Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR 


CEREAL GRAIN 
ependable, Prompt Service 
Siebel Institute of Technology 


We Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ii 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


We ir quotation 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 














BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 

All our wheat is grown on " Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














We Specialize in... 
FLOUR for BAKERS 
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GLENN HARGRAVE SPEAKS 
TO PRODUCTION MEETING 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Bakery 
Production. Men’s Club held its first 
fall dinner meeting the evening of 
Sept. 14 with a good representation 
of bakers in attendance. 

Glenn E. Hargrave, the Paniplus 
Co., Mt. Prospect, IIL, gave a talk 
on “New Flour and How to Use It.” 
This was based on his own experi- 
ence with new crop flour as well 
as the experience of others. He had 
also conferred with several millers 
to obtain their reactions and recom- 
mendations concerning the new flour. 


Mr. Hargrave stated that the first 
impressions based upon early varie- 
ties of southwestern flour were: (1) 
High ash and low protein content; 
(2) wheat had been well ripened be- 
fore harvesting; (3) wheat had been 
stored under better conditions than 
in recent years; (4) considerable vari- 
ation in test weights of wheat with an 
average of 55 Ib. a bu., which is con- 
sidered less than normal; (5) ex- 
treme variations in protein content 
from 7 to 19%, with an average of 
12.3% on the wheat. 

He stated that in handling the new 
southwestern crop flour, his experi- 
ences revealed that the mixing tol- 
erance is very good and the use of a 
stiff sponge that is well mixed pro- 
duces best results. 

Absorption should be slightly re- 
duced, he said, probably 1% with 
some recommendations as high as 
4%, although “this seems to be ex- 
treme.” 

Fermentation of the doughs should 
be approximately the same as last 
year to slightly longer with a recom- 
mended 30-40 minute floor time, he 
suggested. 

Machining of the dough is “very 
good with little buckiness encoun- 
tered.” 

Proofing time is the same as be- 
fore, he said, and bread characteris- 
tics are excellent. 

Mr. Hargrave mentioned he had 
very limited information on the first 
impressions of new crop spring wheat 
flour. These seemed to point toward 
excellent characteristics as regards 
mixing, malting and absorption tol- 
erances, he said. 


Following Mr. Hargrave’s address, 
there was a lengthy discussion on 
new crop flour characteristics and 
handling, in which nearly every one 
in attendance participated. 


——<BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


COMMITTEE VACANCIES FILLED 

‘CHICAGO—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Chicago 
Board of trade Sept. 20, Thomas A. 
Liston was elected chairman of the 
market reports committee and chair- 
man of the floor practices committee 
to fill vacancies occasioned by the 
recent death of William A. Neubauer. 
The board also appointed William A. 
Rowley, Daniel C. Rice & Co., to 
membership on the markets reports 
committee and John E. Brennan to 
membership on the claims and insol- 
vency committee. 
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ARE FAMOUS FOR 


GOOD BAKING! 


GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 
good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 


per cent is in just four 


varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 


*and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 

-handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat arid feed grains. 


WESTC 


ENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR, 


E.evatorn A—OMAHA 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. 


E.evator B—FREMONT 


e Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 


GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 

























Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
America’s greatest 
wheat growing 
area. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 




































CLEVER JOE—The Soviet Council 
of Ministers and the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, 
states a Moscow announcement, have, 
on the initiative of Joseph V. Stalin, 
inaugurated a plan which provides 
for a manifold and simultaneous in- 
fluence upon and control over soils 
and plants, winds, air humidity, drain- 
age and snow covering. This deci- 
sion, again quoting Moscow, rightly 
deserves to be called the Stalin plan 
for the transformation of Nature. 

The Stalin plan, which even the 
Russians admit is grandiose, implies 
both the transformation of the soil 
and plants as well as a change of 
climate, which actually means trans- 
forming Nature as a whole, not only 
on the steppe zone, where nobody 
can go to have a look see but also 
in the forest steppe region of the 
European part of the Soviet Union. 

The plan is based on the Doku- 
chayev-Kostychev- Williams system 
which is very closely connected with 
progressive Soviet agrobiology and 
the teachings of Michurin and Ly- 
senko. The net result is known as the 
travapolye system of agriculture 
which seems to be, with certain modi- 
fications, the dear old system of 
rotation of. crops plus a good drain- 
age system allied with a few shelter- 
ing belts of trees and the liberal use 
of fertilizers, a collection of cures 
practiced by the degenerate farmers 
of America and western Europe over 
a long period of years. Mind you, the 
Russians take a few thousand words 
to explain it all but it may be gath- 
ered that the word “travapolye” is 
synonymous with abundant harvests, 
stable yields and the doubling and 
even tripling of current outturns. 
Recent experiments based on the sys- 
tem have refuted the so called “the- 
ory of decreasing soil fertility” so 
widespread among “foreign reaction- 
aries.” 

e®e °®@ 


& ws & Richard I. Derby of the 
General Mills research laboratories 
is reliably reported to be putting the 
microscope on some grains of wheat 
from ancient Thebes, an Egyptian 
city with about three thousand years 
of recorded history. The kernels were 
taken from a tomb of the 21st Egypt- 
ian dynasty founded about 1100 B.C. 
Thus far the microscope hasn’t re- 
vealed any startling secrets. Basic- 
ally the kernels look about like mod- 
ern wheat, although the aleurone 
layer appears considerably darker. 
The gluten has deteriorated—no use 
trying to mill and bake this sample. 
No use trying to use it for seed, 
either—Mr. Derby isn’t having any- 
thing to do with that old botanical 
hoax. 3 2% According to the Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts, through 
which the Theban wheat came to 
General Mills, this ancient variety 
differs from modern wheat princi- 
pally in the fact that its kernels con- 








sist of two halves held together by 
a single hull. Since the halves usu- 
ally remain together during normal 
threshing, either a second threshing 
or hand rubbing is necessary to 
break them apart. Split wheat of this 
type is still grown in Europe, where 
it is used largely in the manufacture 
of starch, 
e®e °¢6 


THE DEE MILLER SONGSTER— 
Many have been the references in this 
journal, in the course of its three 
quarters of a century of publication, 
to the jolly miller who once lived 
on the banks of the River Dee in 
England, and many were the times 
when the editors found occasion to 
print the words of 
the song that 
chiefly celebrates 
that miller. An 
early appearance 
of the full text was 
embellished with 
the picture repro- 
duced here in 
thumbnail. 

Less familiar to 
our times is the 
author of the 
verses. He was 
Isaac Bickerstaff, 
who penned them in 1762 for a comic 





The Dee Bridge at Chester, England, beside which stood the mill celebrated in “The J 
Saxons, and upon this site there had been mills for gristing for nearly a thousand years. 


In 1891 90 American flour millers, 
under the leadership of William C. 
Edgar, who was then The North- 
western Miller’s editor, toured Eng- 
land together. Chester was included 
in their itinerary. In his account of 
the trip, published in the 1893 Holi- 
day Number of The Northwestern 
Miller, Mr. Edgar had much to say 
of “the strange, old-world aspect and 
associations of the ancient city, with 
its peaceful river, medieval stone 


bridge, musty mill and legends of 
the wise and thrifty miller.” They 
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opera called “Love in a Village.” This 
opera was acted with great success, 
as were several other works of simi- 
lar nature, in addition to which there 
were some tragic operas, one of them 
called “Leucothoe.” Perhaps the best 
known. of all the operas was “Maid of 
the Mill,” founded on Richardson’s 
spicy novel, “Pamela.” 

In Encyclopedia Britannica Mr. 
Bickerstaff is described as a British 
dramatist, and his works are called 
plays and burlesque farces_ inter- 
spersed with songs, all of them pro- 
duced between 1760 and 1771. In 1772, 
the dramatist, suspected of a capital 
crime (no authority discloses in print 
the nature of it), fled to St. Malo, 
where he is recorded as living in 
great misery in 1812. The date of his 
death is not known. He was born in 
Ireland about 1735. As a boy he was a 
page in the service of Lord Chester- 
field, the lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

One of the embellishments of The 
Northwestern Miller’s club room in 
the home office building at Minne- 
apolis is the line, “I care for nobody, 
no not I, if nobody cares for me;’ 
carved in the wainscoting. The full 
text of the verses follows: 


THERE WAS A JOLLY MILLER 


There was a jolly miller once lived 
on the river Dee; 


~ 
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He danced and sang from morn till 
night, no lark so blithe as he; 


And the burden of his song forever 
used to be:— 

“I care for nobody, no not I, if no- 
body cares for me. 


“I livéd by my mill, God bless her! 
she’s kindred, child and wife; 

I would not change my station for 
any other in life; 

No lawyer, surgeon or doctor e’er 
had a groat from me. 

I care for nobody, no not I, if no- 
body cares for me.” 


When spring begins his merry career, 
oh, how his heart grows gay; 

No summer’s drouth alarms his fear, 
nor winter’s cold decay; 

No foresight mars the miller’s joy, 
who’s wont to sing and say, 

“Let others toil from year to year, 
I live from day to day.” 


Thus, like the miller, bold and free, 
let us rejoice and sing; 


The days of youth are made for glee, 
and time is on the wing; 

This song shall pass from me to thee, 
along the jovial ring: + 

Let heart and voice and all agree to 
say, “Long live the king.” 





felt the spell of the dusty songster, 
“whose independent and happy life 
had been crystallized into rhyme and 
set to music.” But, said Mr. Edgar, 
the famed miller “lived before the 
era of ‘new process’ and ‘roller sys- 
tems’ which fill or vex the soul of 
the miller of today, who may look 
back with envy to his light-hearted 
brother of the craft in days now long 
gone by.” 

Mr. Edgar called the Dee Mills “a 
comparatively. modern structure con- 
taining a roller plant, driven by old- 





‘olly Miller of Dee” song, dates to the days of ‘he 


fashioned water wheels.” The then 
reigning “Miller of Dee” was William 
Johnson, “a much respected citizen 
and typical English miller who has 
been connected with the mill since 
1834.” 

Four years after the visit of the 
American millers fire destroyed Dee 
Mills, as had been the case with its 
numerous predecessors as far back at 
least as the Norman Conquest. This 
time there was no rebuilding. Today 
the site is occupied by a hydroelectric 
plant. 
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DEVALUATION’S EFFECT ON 
TRADE 


if ANY countries followed Britain in depre- 
‘ ciating their currencies in terms of dollars 
in an effort to rectify the precarious financial 
ition now facing the world. The shortage of 
llar purchasing power has for a long time been 


a factor in restricting trade between North 


America and the importing countries and while 
the present policy is expected to give temporary 
relief in boosting exports to the United States 
and Canada, thus providing dollars for the pur- 
chases of wheat, flour and other necessary com- 
modities, many observers feel that devaluation 
will only provide a short term improvement. 

Grain and flour traders are acutely aware 
that their interests are affected by the financial 
arrangements now being made, but opinions differ 
concerning the chances of effecting a permanent 
improvement in prospects for world trade. It has 
been pointed out that many countries in the 
past have devalued their currencies in order to 
unload expensively produced exports on reluctant 
buyers. But as the stockpiles of imports, pur- 
chased cheaply before devaluation, were exhaust- 
ed, and more expensive imports began to be re- 
quired, followed in turn by rising production costs 
and ever increasing demands for higher wages to 
meet the mounting cost of living, all the benefits 
accruing from devaluation disappeared. Obstacles 

remained in the form of even costlier export 
goods, unemployment and its attendant labor 
problems. If historical experience is a criterion, 
the advantages now gained will be of a temporary 
nature leading to greater troubles at a later date. 

Some countries still follow Britain’s lead as 
evidenced by the speed with which many brought 
their own currencies into line. In European trad- 
ing circles there appears to be a feeling that it 
would have been more advantageous to all con- 
cerned to let the pound go free in order that it 
could find its own level in terms of dollars. If, 
it is claimed; this policy had been adopted, other 
countries would have been willing to follow the 
same procedure. The result: International trade 
would have been given an added impetus. 

Many continental observers place the blame 
squarely on British Socialists because of their 
ppolicy of imposing rigorous control on all aspects 
of commercial life. If the policy recommended 
by these independent observers had been adopted 
and had, in course of time, been found correct, 
the grain and flour trades would have been among 
those gaining because of Europe’s reliance on 
North American supplies. 

Rigid state control is the keynote of the 
planned economy favored by Britain today and to 
a certain extent by many other countries allied to 
her economy. Under this system it is necessary 
to maintain strict monetary control, a factor lim- 
iting the freedom of traders to make their pur- 
chases in the most advantageous markets. With- 
out such control the bulk buying system would 
be unworkable while bilateral agreements would 
be incapable of accomplishment. The freeing of 
the pound would mean the abandonment of such 
arrangements. The difficulties which would follow 
this course would, ‘it is considered, have been 
no more acute than those facing Britain as a 
result of the dogmatic fixing of the rate of 
exchange at $2.80. 

These difficulties take many forms. Feed trad- 
ers point to the indecision surrounding the work- 
ing of the new Argentine contract for feedstuffs. 
It is not yet known whether these supplies will 
cost Britain more than previously estimated. Since 
the start of the agreement the Argentine has 
accumulated a balance of £14 million sterling, a 
sum which is protected against devaluation by a 
Special clause in the agreement. The effect on the 
new Russian contract for the supply of 1 million 
tons coarse grains is also not apparent. The gov- 
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ernment has been able to say nothing beyond the 
fact that the Russians agreed to a sterling price 
and to express the hope that this will be honored. 
The bulk buyer is in the hands of the bulk seller, a 
state of affairs which naturally arouses commer- 
cial criticism. It is felt that the agreement should 
have been clear cut on the matter, a point which 
no doubt would have been covered in any contract 
drawn up by private enterprise. 

If the pound had been set free there is little 
doubt that it would have dropped suddenly from 
the previous operating figure of $4.03 and might 
even have reached the new low of $2.80. On the 
other hand, even the most pessimistic observers 
never considered that the British government 
would go lower than $3 while a figure of $3.20 was 
the most popular forecast. Although the courage 
of the British officials in fixing such a low rate 
is admired in foreign financial circles, many think 
that too much pessimism was betrayed. 

Under freedom, conditions would undoubtedly 
be chaotic for a time but private enterprise aided 
by the factors which qualify international trade 
would work to raise the value of the pound ster- 
ling in terms of dollars. Trade would again 
be a source of profit and, therefore, a further 
means of bolstering British credit. Many state 
controls would become redundant and thousands 
of civil servants engaged in operating them could 
have reverted to more productive work. 

While politicians so far have given little indica- 
tion of their future policy, it is considered that a 
call for the freeing of the pound with the conse- 
quential relaxation of trading restrictions may 
well be a plank in the opposition political plat- 
form now in course of erection for the forthcom- 
ing general election. Although critics argue that 
private enterprise trade by the importing coun- 
tries is not possible while monopolistic selling 
organizations continue to exist, it is suggested 
that it only requires one major exporting country 
to make a move in the right direction in order to 
obtain a general readjustment of the methods of 
international trade. 

Although the means of bringing about greater 
freedom in international trade is a subject of 
controversy in British trading circles, subject as 
it is to so many qualifying factors, all are agreed 
that the present system of state control hampers 
development and is not conducive to the rebuild- 
ing of a healthy international trade upon which 
European and indeed North American prosperity 
depends. The case for the freeing of the pound 
sterling and of other world currencies is debatable, 
but it has the advantage of being one of the 
few constructive suggestions put forward for the 
cure of the present malaise in European-Ameri- 
can trade. 
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NOT A REAL MARKET 
E like the question posed by the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press: “Is the government really 
a market for corn?” 

Acquisition by the government of surpluses of 
any product is a poor substitute: for a market 
based on demand for use. It is something like a 
charge account at a store. It makes everything 
seem very easy until payment is due, but it doesn’t 
change the fact that a settlement must be made 
eventually. 

As the Pioneer Press points out, the govern- 
ment looks like a market and the farmers can 
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easily mistake it for that. The federal establish- 
ment is taking possession of corn as a user would. 
It is paying a higher price than users are willing 
to pay, which is why it is getting the corn. It is 
giving away corn abroad, to meet a temporary 
foreign situation. Its offers are reflected in the 
market price, and in fact establish that price. So 
it would be strange if many producers should not 
be led to imagine that the government is a market 
for corn. 

But that is one of the dangers to agriculture 
from price supports that are consistently higher 
than the market in normal times is willing to pay. 
For the government is not a real market. The gov- 
ernment cannot eat corn. It does not feed corn to 
cattle or hogs or turkeys or chickens. It does not 
manufacture corn flakes or bourbon or starch or 
corn syrup. Instead. of representing uses of corn, 
tremendous government buying to hold prices 
higher than the market can actually restrict its 
consumption. 

It is estimated that as much as a billion bush- 
els of 1949 corn will be held when the 1950 crop 
is harvested, and the government will own or 
have loans on much of it. There will be many 
farmers who won't feed that corn to livestock 
because the price is too high. 

When the government becomes overloaded with 
corn and has to let go, as happened with wheat in 
the 1930’s and as has happened with other crops 
in other countries under similar experiments, the 
illusion that the government is a market will fade 
away into the dangerous reality of a price collapse. 

There is no chance that our government is 
going to abandon price supports, but the cham- 
pioning in Congress of high support prices as 
opposed to flexible support prices is more political 
than realistic. And, if farm legislation is written 
with the main idea of getting talking points for a 
political campaign the result for farmers is likely 
to be more damaging than helpful. 

At moderate levels, the supports are less likely 
to cause farmers to produce continuing surpluses 
for a market that is not really there at all. The 
price of corn—and other products—should go down 
to discourage production and to induce more con- 
sumption. That may seem unpalatable medicine 
to many farmers, but they should realize that 
another such fiasco as the potato support program 
may sour the four fifths of our people who don’t 
farm on the whole idea of shielding agriculture 
from sharp price breaks. 


STRUTTING TOWARD DOOM 


OT long ago we heard a prominent educator 

say that 20 civilizations before us have 
“strutted to their doom” as their governments 
tried to do everything for everybody while the 
people were lulled into listlessness and apathy. He 
said that the gravest danger our free way of 
life faces is not encroachment from the outside 
but a slow erosion resulting from our own short- 
comings as American citizens. He listed these 
faults: 

Failure to insist on as little government as 
possible; failure to insist on sound principles of 
public as well as private finance; failure to guard 
against the desire to have the government smooth 
the path and guarantee the way for all groups 
at all times. 

It is difficult for us to see how any reasonably 
alert observer can fail to be disturbed by present 
governmental philosophies, national and interna- 
tional. The rapid rise of federal power and the 
persistent group pressures to join the “me, too” 
clubs that want complete security from the 
cradle to the grave at the hands of beneficent 
government are particularly dangerous develop- 
ments because of their organized power and their 
appeal to vote-conscious politicians. 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Hathaway Bakeries, Q 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York 
Merck & Co. 


National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit Fang 


Victor Chemical Work: 
Wagner =, = 
Ww 


Ward Baking ee ” $5.50 Pfd. 


+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


#Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. 


+Standard Milling Co. 


15% 19% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Ae pth 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 85% 
Continental Bak. Co., $5.50 Pfd. 94 
Cream of Wheat 26 
Dow Chemical, #4 A Pfd 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc... 
General Baking Corp., $8 Pfd... 
General Food Corp., $3.50 Pfd.. . 
General Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd... 
a & Hard Corp. of N. Y., 
Ae Pr rrrre ers re 10854 110% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 93% 94% 


% 
105 


Bid Asked 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. ......... 111% 112% 
Novadel-Agene 16 16% 
, 2 Sere eee 12% 13 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 30 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd... 
Quaker Oats Co. 96 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd... 98% 100% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 80% 83 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd 98% 100 
Victor Chem. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 9714 99% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ..... 107% 111% 


Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. *Chicago Stock Market. 
_ UCR SERENE SHER RNR AES EC ROSA NECDAN PEAS RIERA 


Allied Trades Plan 
Annual Meeting at 
Baking Exposition 


CHICAGO — Announcement has 
been made that the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry will hold its 
annual meeting and luncheon Oct. 18 
in the ballroom of Convention Hall, 
Atlantic City, during the 1949 Baking 
Industry Exposition. 

A special committee to handle the 
meeting program has been appointed 
by J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Cor- 
poration of America, New York, pres- 
ident of the group. Its members in- 
clude the following allied tradesmen: 
W. E. Derrick, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
general chairman; M. G. Rhodes, 
Standard Brands, Inc., co-chairman; 
F. J. Bergenthal, Brolite Co., co- 
chairman; J. P. Garrow, Chapman & 
Smith Co., co-chairman; C. H. Bol- 
linger, Kansas Flour Mills Co., lunch- 
eon arrangements; W. A. Lohman, 
General Mills, Inc., ticket sales; P. G. 
Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, publicity; W 
E. Long, W. E. Long Co., program 
arrangements, and C. A. Bascombe, 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Mr. Derrick reports that plans for 
the combination luncheon-meeting 
are well under way, with every effort 
being made to surpass the high 
standards for interest and entertain- 
ment which have been set at previous 
meetings of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. It is estimated that 
on the basis of past performances 
alone, the huge, 2,000-capacity ball- 
room will be filled with allied trades- 
men, bakers and members of their 
families and guests. As has been cus- 
tomary in recent years, a brief busi- 
ness meeting for election of officers 
and reports will precede the lunch- 


eon, to be followed by guest speaker 
and other attractions. 

One feature of the program will 
be the joint appearance in a skit of 
Fred Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis., and Ellis Baum, 
Continental Baking Co., New York, 
both of whom are honorary life mem- 
bers of the allied trades group as well 
as outstanding members of the baking 
industry. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEW GOVERNORS NAMED BY 
WISCONSIN BAKERS ASSN. 


MILWAUKEE — New members of 
the board of governors of the Wiscon- 
sin Bakers Assn., Inc., have been an- 


nounced by Fred Laufenburg, secre- ° 


tary, following compilation of mail 
ballot returns. 

New members elected to the board 
follow: 

District 1, Arthur Harris, Luck 
(Wis.) Bakery. District 2, Marion 
Hoover, Tastee Bakery, Appleton, 
Wis. District 3, Joseph J. Lukasze- 
wicz, Lukaszewicz Bakery, Milwau- 
kee, and Walter Becker’s Bakery, 
Racine. District 4, Clement Schroed- 
er, Old Fashioned Bake Shop, Be- 
loit, and Reidar Strand, Strand Bak- 
ing Co., Madison. District 5 (Upper 
Michigan Peninsula), Norman O. 
Knutson, Gladstone Baking Co., 
Gladstone, Mich. 

Members at large include the prési- 
dent of the Wisconsin Flour & Bak- 
ers Allied Trades Assn; and the five 
immediate past presidents of the state 
association. They are Richard F. An- 
derson, Procter & Gamble, Milwau- 
kee; Joseph P. Woolsey, Heilman 
Baking Co., Inc., Madison; Fred W. 
Poehlmann, Milwaukee; William D. 
McIntyre, Tender Krust Baking Co., 


Eau Claire; A. W. Larie, Bennison & 
Lane Co., Janesville, and E. J. Pe- 
trowski, Land-O-Lakes Bakers, Wau- 
sau. 

Election of officers for the 1949-50 
term will be held at a meeting of the 
board to be called in October. All of- 
ficers and board members serve for 
the fiscal year starting Sept. 1 and 
ending Aug. 31. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LAKE GRAIN SHIPMENT 
DOUBLE THAT OF 1948 


CLEVELAND—This season’s ship- 
ment of grain on the Great Lakes, 
as of Sept. 1, was almost double that 
of last year, the Lake Carriers Assn. 
has_ reported. 

For the season, 6,719,480 net tons 
were shipped, compared to the 3,907,- 
790 tons carried up to Sept. 1 a 


year ago. Grain shipments for Au-’ 


gust were the heaviest for the month 
since 1945. There were 1,435,250 tons 
moved last month, nearly double the 
833,869 net tons of August, 1948. 

The cumulative tonnage of ore, 
grain and coal moved up to Sept. 1 
was 97,761,465 net tons as against 
97,753,367 in 1948. 


———BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CARGILL TO BUILD NEW 
CHICAGO SOYBEAN PLANT 


MINNEAPOLIS—Cargill, Inc., has 
contracted with the Blaw-Knox Co. 
for a new soybean oil extraction 
plant adjacent to the company’s Chi- 
cago and North Western elevator 
near the Calumet River in Chicago. 

The new plant will have a capacity 
of 700 tons of soybeans daily. Con- 
struction commenced this month, and 
it is expected that the plant will be 
completed by late winter or spring. 


The structure will be part concrete, . 


part of metal clad steel supported 
construction, with the extraction 
building about five stories in height. 

Milt Bondus, formerly superinten- 
dent of the company’s oil plant in 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, will be in charge 
for Cargill during the construction 
period. 
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Earnings, Sales 
Declines Reported 
by Quaker Oats 


CHICAGO—Both net earnings and 
dollar sales of the Quaker Oats Co. 
declined during the business year 
ended June 30, John Stuart, chair- 
man of the board, told stockholders 
in the annual report. 

While earnings dipped to $8,173,- 
642 from $8,437,138 in the previous 
year, sales declined to $207,037,483 
from $235,478,966. 

Most of the 12% dip in dollar sales, 
Mr. Stuart said, is due to the com- 
pany’s action during the year in low- 
ering prices on many of its food and 
feed products. In reducing so many 
of our selling prices, he said; ‘‘we 
have been trying to do our part in 
bringing down the cost of living.” 

Dividend payments during the year 
were $4,992,189; and more than §$2,- 
800,000 went for further moderniza- 
tion of the firm’s grain elevators, 
new packaging machinery at various 
plants, and additions to the livestock 
and poultry research farms in Iili- 
nois. 

“The principal expenditures,” Mr. 
Stuart reported, “were for further 
modernization of our country eleva- 
tors, our paper mill at Pekin, II, 
the purchase of new high speed 
packaging machinery to help lower 
costs and additions to our two re- 
search farms.” 

Total unit volume of packaged 
products of the company held up 
“satisfactorily” during the year, Mr. 
Stuart said in his report. 

“In bulk products like flour, rolled 
oats, cornmeal and feed,” his report 
said, “our volume was substantially 
lower, largely due to two causes: 
relief buying was very much less than 
during the previous year, and on ac- 
count of wide price fluctuations for 
grain and feed ingredients our do- 
mestic buyers were reducing inven- 
tories to a minimum. 

‘During the year the chemicals 





R. E. Gaylord 


Dr. F. C. Hildebrand 


GMI APPOINTMENTS—R. E.:Gaylord has been named assistant director 
and Dr. F. C. Hildebrand technical director of the products control depart- 
ment of General Mills, it has been announced by G. Cullen Thomas, depart- 
ment director. Mr. Gaylord will be the point of contact on all matters involy- 
ing flour and package foods quality. He previously was in charge of flour 
quality control and assisted Mr. Thomas on bakers services. Dr. Hildebrand 
will handle laboratory procedures, control methods, personnel, budget and ex- 
pense and formula feed problems. He formerly was head of laboratory pro- 


cedure and statistics. 
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Colin S. Gordon 


division of the company developed 
added units of volume on furfural 
and its many derivatives. 

“A year ago we announced the 
launching of new ‘Aunt Jemima’ 
mixes in the.eastern territory. The 
initial work has been done, and we 
have eneouraging results, particularly 
on ‘Aunt Jemima Silver Cake Mix’ 

d ‘Aunt Jemima Devil’s Food Cake 
Mix,’ but the rest of the line—‘Oat- 
meal Cookie Mix,’ ‘Oatmeal Muffin 
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IGLEHEART’S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 
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Mix,’ ‘Corn Muffin Mix’ and ‘Ginger- 
bread Mix’—is still in experimental 
stages.” 

Mr. Stuart announced the resigna- 
tion of John» P. Welling from the 
board of directors and the election 
of Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, presi- 
dent of Kansas State College, to fill 
this vacancy. 

The directors voted in August to 
increase the membership of the. board 
by one and Mr: Stuart announced 
the board’s recommendation of the 
election of Colin S. Gordon to be the 
new director. Mr. Gordon is a vice 
president of the company and has 
been the directing head of the coun- 
try tlevators and grain department 
for many years. . 

At the Sept. 23 meeting of the 
directors, William H. Ball was elect- 
ed treasurer. He succeeds Louis F. 
Watermulder, who has resigned. As- 
sistant treasurer since 1945, Mr. Ball 
was associated with Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago for eight 
years prior to joining Quaker Oats 
in 1940 as administrative assistant 
in the treasury department. 
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LLOYD R. WOLFE FIRM 
MOVES TO NEW QUARTERS 


CHICAGO—Lloyd R. Wolfe and 
Associates, business consulting firm, 
has moved to new and larger offices 
at 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, 
from which to provide its service of 
management counsel and marketing 
research for bakers, and to facilitate 
the study of special problems relating 
to the industry. 





One of these studies, currently in. 


progress, has to do with route super- 
visors’ reports and other means of 
intensifying sales methods against the 
possibility that baking’s volume may 
be affected adversely by changing 
economic conditions. | 

“An important phase of our serv- 
ice,” said Mr. Wolfe, “is designed 
to search out and bring to the baker 
timely information which he may 
utilize in the conduct of his business, 
and our enlarged office will permit 
the expansion of our baking library 
and other research service activities.” 
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BUY GRAIN ELEVATOR 

GALESBURG, ILL.—Francis Ol- 
son and Samuel Swanson, Galesburg, 
recently purchased the grain elevator 
in North Henderson. The company, 
now the Olson-Swanson Grain & Sup- 
ply Co., was purchased from R. P. 
Miner, Galesburg. 
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AG Mill Spray kills all forms of insects 
found around flour or food, including 
both hard and soft shell species. Not a 
fymigating, gas, but a highly penetrating 


spray designed for insect control in stor- 


age bins, warehouses, machinery or any 
place else where insects hide. 

SAFE around Foods .. . You can spray 
AG directly on flour or other foods. It 
is non-poisonous, and leaves no odor, 
taste or stain. Does not contain DDT. 
Get AG Mill Spray for sure control of 
insects in your plant. See your Douglas 
salesman—or write direct. 


'NCOprp 


1324- Q-1 West 12th St. 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES: 


ORATED 






6 OF SAFE INSe 
“pronee® <Ticip es” 


glas Chemical and Supply Co 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA; SPOKANE, WASHINGTON ; 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA; PORTLAND, OREGON 


24 pages of valuable informa- 
tion on-how to protect grain 
from insects, heat and mois- 
ture damage, musty and 
ground odors, rats and mice. 






Kansas City, Missouri 














MINNEAPOLIS 





Cc. Cc. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS BUFFALO. N.Y. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











MASTER BAKER FLOUR MILLS LTD. 


VANCOUVER — CANADA 
Millers and Exporters of all types of flour 
CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
CANADIAN HARD WINTER WHEAT 
CANADIAN SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
MACARONI MANUFACTURERS . 


CANNERS 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
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KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 





TORONTO—In a joint statement 
issued Sept. 20, W. D. Jewett, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Exporters 
Assn., and John A. Marsh, general 
manager of the association, while ad- 
mitting that from a short-term stand- 
point devaluation will cause some 
dislocation in Canada’s export trade, 
the 10-point program of the Wash- 
ington conference followed by the 
devaluation of sterling and other cur- 
rencies and the Canadian dollar is the 
first practical and effective step 
toward convertibility the world over 
and freer trade between nations. 

To achieve adequate world eco- 
nomic recovery we must ultimately 
rid ourselves of exchange control 
and the trade of each country must 
be kept in balance. Many currencies 
have been controlled at a level which 
was too high with respect to the U.S. 
dollar. It follows, therefore, that the 
more realistic new values are a con- 
structive step to the ultimate solu- 
tion. 

Because of unbalanced trade and 
the consequent dollar shortages, many 
Canadian exporters have been prac- 
tically shut out of sterling area mar- 
kets, and the same is true in other 
areas such as most of the Latin 
American countries. Prices of Cana- 
dian exports now drop in terms of 
the U.S. dollar and rise in terms of 





By A. H. Bailey 


the British pound and certain other 
currencies. 

Immediately it is neither a help nor 
a hindrance because these markets 
still lack dollars. The effect on Can- 
ada’s export trade will be the net 
result of this change in price struc- 
ture when balanced against the now 
greater ability of other countries to 
earn dollars. 


CANADIAN WHEAT. 
GROWER BENEFITS 


With the possible exception of gold 
miners, the chief beneficiary of Can- 
ada’s devaluation move appears to be 
the Canadian wheat farmer. Ceiling 
prices for wheat under the interna- 
tional agreement which became oper- 
ative in August will now be $1.98 
bu. instead of $1.80, within 2¢ of 
the British contract price. The wheat 
agreement price margin was quoted 
in terms of Canadian dollars but, 
in effect, the value was that of the 
U.S. dollar since they fixed it for 
exchange purposes as of March, 1949. 

The devaluation move will have no 
bearing on the British contract price, 
which was set at $2 Canadian for the 
crop year of 1949-50. It may, how- 
ever, have some bearing on the atti- 
tude of the U.S. Congress to pur- 
chase Canadian wheat with Economic 


Cooperation Administration dollars 
as arranged at Washington. First 
objection taken was on the ground 
that ECA was financing purchases 
at a higher price than wheat was 
available in the U.S. This objection 
is now removed. 

Class 2 wheat was also increased 
18¢ bu., which brings the price of 
No. 1 northern to $2.30 bu. as of 
Sept. 21. This announcement was 
made by the Canadian Wheat Board 
as being in line with devaluation of 
the Canadian dollar. Class 2 wheat 
is that sold to countries other than 
the U.K. and signatories of the wheat 
agreement and involves approximate- 
ly 25 million bushels. 


CANADIAN 
PREFERENCE SEEN 


Canadian manufacturers are ex- 
pected to open a new drive on cer- 
tain South American markets as a 
result of the devaluation of the Ca- 
nadian- dollar. Before the situation 
clears finally a number of South 
Americans may be found in the deval- 
uation race, but there are a few poten- 
tial Canadian customers, such as Ven- 
ezuela, Peru and Colombia, that will 
probably stick with the U.S. dollar 
which will mean that Canadians will 
have a 10% preference over U.S. 


_ goods. 





Britain Has Difficulty Finding 
Storage for Grain Surplus 


LONDON—Britain has a surfeit of 
wheat and flour and the authorities 
are experiencing difficulty in finding 
adequate and satisfactory storage 
space. 

The difficulties have been intensi- 
fied by a stepping up of imports from 
abroad to meet the deficiencies re- 
sulting from the reduced acreage 
sown to grain for the 1948-49 harvest 
together with the speed-up in deliv- 
eries of home grown grain from the 
farms as a result of the greater use 
of combine harvesters. 

Many traders still hold the view, 
expressed last spring, that the gov- 
ernment will order a reduction in the 
extraction rate of flour in the fall. 
This currently stands at 85%, and 
a drop to 82%% or even 80% is men- 
tioned in trade circles. Such a reduc- 
tion would meet the demand for more 
millfeed for livestock and for better 
quality bread. It might allow the in- 
troduction of a separate distribution 
scheme for imported flour, a step 
desired by many bakers. 

Silos and temporary storehouses 
throughout the country are now full 
and managers report that it is im- 
possible to accept any more wheat. 
The mills are also full to capacity 
and steps are now being taken by 
the government to charter ships for 
storage purposes. The two Finnish 
sailing barques, the Passat and the 
Pamir, famous for their participation 
in the annual Australia-to-Britain 
grain race, are bringing 7,000 tons 
of grain, and it is intended to use 
the ships as stores for the time 
being. The trade is concerned at this 
move because the opinion is held that 
these ships need fumigation before 


use for this purpose. Damage from 
rat infestation is one of the feared 
consequences of the government’s 
proposals. Another ship, the Doris 
Clunies, now lying in the River Clyde 
at Greenock, Scotland, is also to be 
taken over for the same purpose. 
The Ministry of Food has also called 
for a go slow policy in the unload- 
ing of grain ships now arriving from 
Canada, a system which will involve 
the taxpayer in heavy demurrage 
charges. 

Aircraft hangars are also being 
pressed into service as grain stores, 
while prefabricated steel huts are 
being hastily erected at the London 
docks to house wheat and flour. 


It is estimated that grain stocks 
are now 500,000 tons more than they 
were at this time last year. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


BREAD STANDARDS DISCUSSED 


TORONTO—A meeting was held 
at Ottawa Sept. 14 between repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian baking 
industry and officials of the Depart- 
ment of Health and- Welfare when 
a preliminary discussion of bread 
standards took place. Information as 
to the results of the meeting is not 
yet available. 
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VERNON LESTER HEADS 
VANCOUVER EXCHANGE 


VANCOUVER — Vernon Lester, 
resident manager for Hallet & Carey 
(B.C.), Ltd., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Vancouver Grain Ex- 
change. He succeeds Philip Wolfe, 








1948 Baking Statistics Estimated 


TORONTO—The following table shows principal statistics of the bread 
and other bakery products industry in Canada in 1947 and preliminary esti- 
mate for 1948 and was prepared by the Bureau of Statistics: 


Number of salaried employees 
Salaries 
Number of wage-earners 
Total wages 
Fuel and electricity 
Cost of materials 
Value of products 


Prelim. Est. 
1947 1948 

Saree 4,796 4,900 
civwee $8,467,792 $9,408,500 
gekeaw 26,705 27,200 
phic $39,428,473 $45,177,100 
EE Nore $5,195,604 $6,142,200 
dvseas $80,084,523 $97,894,900 
bia ey $165,749,588 $191,623,100 


Following is a preliminary estimate of the consumption of flour used in 
the bread and other bakery products industry in Canada in 1948 together 


with actual quantities used in 1947: 


Quantity 1947 (actual) Quantity 1948 (esti.) 


bbl. 


Value bbl. Value 


Hard wheat flour (bread flour) 4,148,407 $27,239,583 5,094,800 $38,800,000 


Soft wheat flour (cake flour) .. 
Soya bean flour ............ 


308,664 
10,825 


2,157,881 
185,618 


306,600 
7,600 


2,673,600 
126,900 
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Ltd., office here. 

The new vice president is Meredith 
M. Berridge, Canada Grain Export 
Co. Robert McKee of the same firm 
has been returned as honorary treas- 
urer. Herbert W. Cameron is again 
secretary-manager of the exchange. 

The new officers were elected at 
the first meeting of the new council 
held during the week. Members of 
the council are: Vernon Lester, M. M. 
Berridge, R. M. Bryan of Hall Bryan, 
Ltd.; Jasper J. Conn, Cargill Grain 
Co.; D. Roy Davis, Buckerfield’s, 
Ltd.; Pierre Mauriacourt, Leval & 
Co., and J. W. Whittle, Midland Pac- 
ific Grain Co., Ltd. 

The annual meeting also elected 
committees on arbitration and ap- 
peal. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


T. J. HEATHFIELD RETIRES 

TORONTO—Thomas J. Heathfield, 
who has been with the National 
Grain Co., Edmonton, Alta., for al- 
most a third of a century, will re- 
tire this month. Clarence Sage, who 
has been with the National Grain 
Co. for 20 years and for some years 
superintendent at Calgary, has been 
named successor to Mr. Heathfield. 
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Canadian Grain 
in Heavy Demand 


in Near East 


VANCOUVER —A sharp increase in 
the demand for Canadian grain for 
the Persian Gulf is reported in local 
grain circles, and the volume of busi- 
ness is apparently only limited by the 
quantity of sacks for the wheat. 

Since Iran has not the port facili- 
ties to handle bulk grain she is seck- 
ing large quantities of Canadian 
wheat in sacks, and it is estimated 
that some 65,000 tons of grain will 
be shipped from here in the next 
three months, Two ships are’ now in 
port here each taking more than 10,- 
000 metric tons of sacked wheat, but 
it takes around 15 days to load such 
a ship in contrast with three days for 
a bulk cargo. 

Some 145,000 sacks, holding any- 
where from 120 to 150 Ib. each, are 
loaded on each ship. Due to the 
shortage of sacks here, shipments 
have had to be brought in from many 
distant points including the eastern 
US. 

The Iranian wheat purchases were 
made as individual contracts and not 
in large over-all government-to-gov- 
ernment deals as has been the case 
in many of the large Canadian grain 
sales overseas. It is understood that 
several world grain firms such as 
Bunge North American Grain Corp., 
Continental Grain Co. and Leval & 
Co. are making the bulk of the ship- 
ments. 

In addition to the business to Iran, 
there is further inquiry from Israel, 
and it is understood another cargo 
has gone to Haifa. Two shipments of 
more than 5,000 tons each were made 
to Norway from here during the 
week. 
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9% OF WHEAT OUTPUT 
USED FOR STOCK FEED 


TORONTO—According to estimates, 
36.2 million bushels of wheat, or 9% 
of the total crop, was fed to livestock 
in Canada during the 1948-49 crop 
year. Almost half of this wheat was 
fed in Ontario. 

During the first 11 months of the 
crop year, 8.3 million bushels of wheat 
pred shipped from the prairies for 
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s not been revealed in accordance 
with the British government’s prac- 
tice of maintaining secrecy about the 
paid under bulk contracts. 
hipments have already begun and 
contract is scheduled for com- 
tion in three months. Some will 
carried in British ships, the rest 
in Polish craft. 


MORE CAPITAL 
REQUIRED 


The capital required to run a ma- 
jor feed business in Britain is three 
or four times more than that re- 
quired 10 years ago. This fact was 
revealed by Robert Clyde, when he 
addressed stockholders of White, 
Tomkins & Courage, Ltd., an impor- 
tant British trading organization. 

Dealing with the feed side of the 
business, Mr. Clyde said that the 
decreased subsidies on imported feed, 
payable by the government from in- 
ternal revenue, had increased the 
cost of raw materials to the trade 
by 50%. In addition, higher wages 






A * 
EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 


By George E. Swarbreck 


 LONDON—Poland has sold 200,- 
e tons rye to Britain. The price 


oe 





and greater general running costs 
added to the expense sheet. He criti- 
cized the government’s bulk buying 
policy and stated that in the opinion 
of his organization, prices would have 
been much lower and greater sup- 
plies would have been available had 
the purchasing been left in the hands 
of private traders. He complained 
that industry and individuals were 
suffering from inflated prices and he 
believed that if the country was to 
survive a lowering of costs, a reduc- 
tion of taxation and the curtailment 
of all unnecessary government ex- 
penditure was urgently needed. 


BAKERS PLAN 
EXHIBITION 


The International Bakers’ and Con- 
fectioners’ Exhibition which was 
abandoned during the war is to be 
revived in London in 1951. It will 
run in conjunction with the Festival 
of Britain, when many overseas visi- 
tors are expected. The exhibition was 
formerly staged every fall and in 
1951 the event will run Oct. 1-5, 
using one of Britain’s biggest halls. 





European Traders Look Forward to 
Freeing of West German Controls 


LONDON—Despite the prevailing 
political difficulties the formation of 
the new West German Federal re- 
public has been welcomed by Euro- 
pean traders conscious of the fact 
that the first step has been taken 
toward the freeing of the import 
trade from those controls which, ac- 
cording to some individual traders, 
hamper development. 

The constitution of the government 
is an important factor in the process 
of restoring normality in trading re- 
lationships and will lead eventually 
to the rebuilding of Germany’s finan- 
cial independence which, in turn, will 
allow traders to make their own ar- 
rangements for financing trade deals 
with exporters in the U.S., Canada, 
Britain and the Netherlands as well 
as with many other countries inter- 
ested in prewar trade with Germany. 
‘Old contacts are now being renewed 
in preparation for the time when re- 
liefs will be extended to cover all 
commodities required by the three 
zones of western Germany. 

German importers already enjoy 
some vestige of freedom in connec- 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Oablé Address: Established 
“Supzrs” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 




















tion with certain specified commodi- 
ties, although their actions are con- 
trolled by various official bodies with 
powers of direction concerning the 
amount of currency available for use, 
the quantities to be bought and the 
countries to be approached. 

Deals depend upon the trade agree- 
ments made officially on Germany’s 
behalf with certain exporting coun- 
tries and already considerable busi- 
ness has resulted. 

Wheat and flour are not yet in- 
cluded in these arrangements, but 
current market rumors indicate that 
some change in the present setup is 
being contemplated by the authorities. 
While these changes might have the 
effect of improving present methods, 
‘it is not expected that the plans in- 
volve a complete freeing of the trade 
at the moment. 

Informed opinion in Germany, 
backed by traders of some experi- 
ence, considers that the country 
soon will be in a position to resume 
the normal importing of grain and 
flour utilizing the services of indi- 
vidual importers with their own capi- 
tal resources. 

Even under such conditions of rela- 
tive freedom, however, it is expected 
that government departments will 
still retain some degree of control 
in connection with the amounts to be 
bought and the countries from which 
purchases will be made. The cur- 
rency situation, expected to remain 
difficult for some years to come, will 
necessitate the operation of controls 
in order to conserve resources. 

The shortage of dollar purchasing 
power will affect Germany as it af- 
fects other importing countries at 
the present time. 

It is not possible to calculate exact- 
ly the extent of future trade in im- 
ported flour. The three western 
zones produce about 57% of the 
country’s bread grain requirements, 
the balance of 43% being imported. 
Part of this import figure could, in 
normal circumstances, come from the 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
e HEAD OFFICE. — WINNIPEG, CANADA e¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices 


MONTREAL « TORONTO « WINNIPEG « VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS " JAMESRICH” 

























GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘‘Woumacs”’ 


















EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” * “MAGIC” 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Excellence” in Name and 
forth, Ont., Canada Quality 




















Export Flour 


We offer 
our own INSURANCE 
f sed Expelier ee . 29 
LINSEED : Li pepe 
OILCAKE MEAL pecial Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
oe eee Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 
TORONTO ELEVATORS Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Toronto Cone da Export Flour Handling 












Western Assurance 













Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
























LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” _ “NORDIC” 
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MONTREAL, CANADA 
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” Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


_ JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


ew 
Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 














"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’o Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sRATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EasteRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx C1Ty 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


| SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KiLTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR 


THE HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILL 


Higginsville, Missouri 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR 
MILLS Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 


grain growing areas of eastern Ger- 
many, but since this region is now 
under Russian control, extensive im- 
ports are deemed unlikely under pres- 
ent relationships. The capacity of the 
western zones’ flour mills, according 
to observers, is sufficient to meet the 
flour demand at current extraction 
rates and could even meet require- 
ments if the rate was lowered. 

Prevailing opinion estimates that 
free trading may be restored within 
the next two years, a forecast which 
has the support of Herr Schloegel, a 
German agricultural official who stat- 
ed at a gathering of farmers at Bay- 
reuth, Bavaria, that a free trade in 
cereals could be expected in two 
years. 

Recent trade reports from Germany 
stressed the dangers arising from 
the growth of a number of “mush- 
room” firms which attempted to ob- 
tain an interest in the import trade 
of those commodities which were 
freed from a certain amount of con- 
trol. 

Although the authorities introduced 
various regulations aimed at eliminat- 
ing them, regular traders experi- 
enced some difficulty in meeting what 
was classified as unfair competition. 
The rule that financial deposits had 
to be made on tendering caused sev- 
eral under-capitalized firms to go out 
of business and assisted in returning 
business to normal channels. 

Observers fear that the grant of 
freedom to the grain and flour trades 
might lead to a similar situation in 
this field, and a warning has been 
given that negotiations for connec- 
tions should only be made with im- 
porters of established repute who can 
be recommended as being of suffi- 
cient integrity to warrant confidence. 
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OSBORNE McMILLAN MOVES 
MINNEAPOLIS — The Osborne 

McMillan Elevator Co. has moved to 

its new general offices at 325 Clifton 

Ave., Minneapolis. The mailing ad- 

dress of the firm is P.O. Box 47, 

Commerce Station, Minneapolis 15, 

its telephone number is Lincoln 8681, 

and its teletype number TWX-MP 

176. ' 

, ———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
DECORATING CLASS PLANNED 
MILWAUKEE — The Milwaukee 

Vocational School has announced that 

it is now offering a cake decorating 

class this fall for bakers. The class 
will meet every Tuesday afternoon 

from 1 to 4 p.m. 











OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: The market is a little 
stronger. Quotations: rolled oats in 80 Ib. 
cottons $4.25, oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.15, 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There is a seasonal demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal, with only 
oddments goipg for éxport. Domestic trade 
‘s small. There are sufficient supplies to 
teke care of buying orders. Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.65 in the three 
prairie provinces, oatmeal in 98-Ib. sacks 
$5.60. 





Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $4.85 Sept. 26; 20-oz. packages $3.10 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.35. 


Daily 


_ SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 3 
One Ideal source of. supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY * BAKERS 


CRACKERS e 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Brisk demand for milifeed 
which has held values strong for the past 
few weeks was tempered somewhat last 
week by more plentiful offerings, and the 
market was softer. Middlings, which have 
been in greatest demand, were somewhat 
less firm as supplies improved. Bran prices 
are down from a week ago and red dog is 
slightly higher. Quotations: bran $41, stand. 
ard midds. $48, flour midds. $54, red dog 
$55. 

Kansas City: A pronounced downward 
trend in milifeed values is taking place in 
the Kansas City nrarket. A spread of nearly 
$11 ton still exists between bran and shorts 
due to a good mixed car demand for the 
shorts. However, by Sept. 26, bran had 
dropped to $37.50@38 sacked, Kansas city, 
and shorts to $48.25@48.75. Supplies of bran 
are more than ample, and shorts are fairly 
available. Operating schedules of flour mills 
have improved, a tendency which is con- 
tributing to the weakness of feed. 

Duluth: Demand was fair to good, the 
trend was unchanged to slightly hicher, 
and supply was sufficient to meet demand; 
pure bran $43, standard bran $42, stan ‘ard 
midds. $49.50, flour midds. $54, mixed fceds 
$49.50, red dog $55. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $1.50 |ow- 
er on bran and 50¢ lower on shorts. Quota. 
tions, straight cars: bran $41.50@42.50, 
mill run $46@47, shorts $54@55. Mixe.: or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was £004. 
It centered especially on gray shorts, with 
mills unable to meet current needs. N oth- 
ing was accumulated. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis: bran $39@39.50, gray shorts 
$51.50@ 52. 

Wichita: Demand is fair for bran and 
very strong for shorts. Supplies of both 
bran and shorts are insufficient. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $39, shorts $53. 
Bran declined $2 ton, shorts were aout 
unchanged, compared with preceding week. 

Salina: Demand is good with prices 50¢ 
to $1 tom lower on bran and $1 ton hicher 
on shorts. Supplies of bran are abou‘ in 
line with trade requirements, but shorts 
remain scarce. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $39.50@40, gray shorts $52.50 
@ 53.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations: bran $45 46, 
gray shorts $58@60, delivered TCP; $:@3 
lower on bran and $2 lower on _ shorts, 
compared to a week previous. The demand 
was slightly less active, and offerings some- 
what increased. 


Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
adequate. Bran $43.50, standard midds. $52 
@53.50, flour midds. $55, red dog $57@6). 

St. Louis: Very little interest was shown 
in the cash market, with demand iniif- 
ferent. Fair demand resulted in a 560¢ ad- 
vance in both bran and shorts, Offerings 
were ample. Quotations: bran $43.25@43.75, 
gray shorts $56.50@57. 

Buffalo: The feed situation remains firm 
with the demand for standard midds. far 
exceeding the supply. Bran continues to be 
easy while red dog is showing a tendency 
to climb to higher levels. Prices in gen- 
eral are up with increases from $1@4 on 
all feedstuffs except bran. Quotations, f.0.b. 
Buffalo: bran $48@48.50, standard midds. 
$54.50@55, flour midds. $57@58, red dog 
$58 @59. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices did not show 
much of an advance the past week. Sales 
continue at a high level, and supplies «are 
plentiful, Pastures show results of a very 
hot summer and are said to be below the 
yield of other years as feeds for livestock 





BERKELEY = 
AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


CO. 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 


Richmond, Virginia 
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iry, resulting in more demand from $42 to $42.50, then to $43.50, and ==—=——— oo 
feeds earlier in the fall season. at the end of the week millifeed was 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh: bran $53.50@ strong at $44.50, delivered common transit 
standard midds. $57@58, flour midds. points. 
oe 50d. a pt market Portland: ‘Mill run $43, middlings $50. 
Deming no * seonaibinal te cdtiaey tek ie Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 dur- , 
suation operation of foreign currencies ing the past week, with demand stronger 
ad prices are manifesting an upward trend. than supply and mills having no trouble s 
is has been paced by standard midds.. getting rid of their product. Price of mid- 
tere an expansion of demand has been ‘ings is only $3 over bran, the slower BE PR UD OF YOUR JOB 
‘companied by a contraction of supplies so movement causing price _ decline, millers 
t some buyers are experiencing difficulty ‘®Port. Plants are working to capacity six 
} locating prompt shipment material. The po la pie ed ag are ogee pe 
wotation on standard bran is up $2 to $55, orator, Sestatrone: 500 eae Sees sai) re W F R ‘ 
4 $5 addition lifted standard midds. to $60 $45, middlings $48; to Denver: red bran and Ne as © 
and a $3 elevation in red dog made its mill run $52, middlings $55; to California: rr 
e $65 red bran and mill run $52.50, middlings 
. 3 Millfeed. - prices Se pete $55.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
_ Boston: , w rregular geles. 
atisa tents —- as yy ge Row vo Toronto-Montreal: Supplies are sufficient 
anced $3. Trading activity wae fairly to meet demand but there is no surplus. 
4, bat Canadian imports were seen as Quotations: bran $57, shorts $60, middlings 
L, £ 
hiy competitive to existing values. The ‘*°*: — cash terms, bags Nanoene mixed 
ume of offerings from Canada was re- or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal, 
orted to be large, making buyers more Winnipeg: Milifeeds are being bought on 
istant to asking prices. Quotations: spring a hand-to-mouth basis, with mills operat- : 
n $54.50@55, middlings $61.50@62.50, ing below capacity. There is no accumula- 
mixed feeds $59@60, red dog $66@67. = a aor — > ee in oss "7 
‘ A < Yanada, an e bu Cs) ese supplies 
ee Po compa SUE Wea” aavekebene a are going to eastern Canada. Quotations: 4 
Stronger tendency and shorts displaying Sp sge nome aye eg ay ——- — 
gome weakness. Sales to feed mixers and te ks rey $ feat “ mend cus ae SE 
jobbers are for prompt and spot shipment ‘®*‘°rS anc warehouses $3 extra. , 
to cover replacements. Bookings for future Vancouver: Lomestic demand continues at 
delivery are practically nil. Export in- a comparatively low level and export busi- e WV * 
quiries are reported ‘for October but no ness, mainly to Hawaii, has fallen off again. 
gales. Bran $48@48.75, shorts $62@62.75. While many of the largér mills are sticking 
oa ee pretty close to list, some of the small yy 
We merge Wai hart ior outfits are prepared to do business consid- Pe 
Dk partly because of improved demand erably below this level. Stocks are on the 7 
in California and partly because of in- light side here. Cash car quotations: bran py 
ereased usage due to favorable price rela- $54.05, shorts $57.06, middlings $59.06. : 
tionships with other carbohydrates. Also, 
with flour production substantially de- 
ereased, supplies were curtailed even to 
Becnsed, Supplics were curtailed even t¢ RYE FLOUR MARKETS 
Buffalo: Rye flour sales and prices have THE 
remained essentially the same throughout r 
the week, Buyers are still holding off from F 
any ‘hea purchases as ue saxme eat’ | €ONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 
lishments -continue to operate on a hand- 
A COMPLETE to mouth basis. The trade, however, ex- 
pects a break in the very near future. KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $4.85@ 
4.90, dark $3.75@3.80, medium $4.65 @4.70. 
Minneapolis: Some scattered sales of rye WICHITA 1 KANSAS 
flour were reported at lower prices. Quota- y 
a Hard Spring Wheat yous: i ae $3.95, dark 
Chicago: Rye business continued spotty KANSAS BEST FLOUR aaa nun GIBRALTER FLOUR 
Wi WW as lack of buyer interest prevails. Sales 
° Hard inter heat were scattered and in small lots only. Direc- 
tions were fair to good. White patent rye 
@4.30, medium $3.80@4, dark $3.05@3.50. 
© $4@ 
100% Whole Wheat Philadelphia: Bakers are displaying a 
continued resistance to the asking price 
on rye, so very little of the dark flour 
bd Cake Flours is changing hands. Mill representatives re- 
port a 15¢ reduction has unveiled no in- 
clination on the part of the trade to buy. 
@ Pastry Flours The quotation on rye white of $4.70@4.80 IMBS MII | IN( i &) ST. LOUIS, 
compares with $4.85@4.95 a week earlier. e e e MO. 
Portland: Pure dark rye $4.70, white rye M of Hard Soft Wheat 
$6.25. illers and Flour 
we New York: Moderate business in rye flours 
RUSSELL-MILLER Ber sores itpncas Sop ibs wclow te DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
general range. Pure white patents $4.25 
MILLING CO. @4.70. 
St. Louis: Prices are steady to 20¢ bag 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. higher. Sales and shipping instructions are 
slow. Pure white $4.85, medium $4.65, dark 
$3.75, rye meal $4.50. M qs Cx ) 
Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are limited WESTERN ILLIN ° 
to small amounts for urgent needs of bakers 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours and jobbers. Threatened strikes of both MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
to fit every formula coal miners and steel workers reduced LUESTEM-—PATENT FLOUR 
buyied of rye nega to . minimum. as ar FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh: rye flour, No. 1, fancy . 
$1.20@4.65, medium $4@4.35, dark $3.65@ General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
4.15, blended $5.80, rye meal $3.95@4.15. 
- a 
— ~~ 








QUALITY 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


' Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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~ WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 


PURITY 


+ THREE STARS - 


GREAT WEST - 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


CANADA CREAM 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 


CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON" 


TORONTO, CANADA 





All Grades 


ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


FISHER -FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 











FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















TWELVE-40 





Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


NO-RISK 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


Ww 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
Dk ¢ ‘ 
LA GRANGE 
MILL RED WING 


MINNESOTA 









IMPERIAL 











HERE is nothing like it . . . ab- 

solutely nothing like the care 
we lavish on the selection of wheats 
for IMPERIAL and VELVET 
flours. Our system of “grass roots” 
wheat selection at our country ele- 
vators can not be surpassed... 


nor can the fine baking qualities 
of IMPERIAL and VELVET. 
















The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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» General Move to Five-Day 


“Operation Planned by Exchanges 


= No general change to a five-day 
_ week basis is being contemplated by 


. U.S. grain exchanges, although dis- 


" cussion concerning the possibility has 
= been heard in some marketing cen- 
_ ters and the Portland Grain Exchange 


has started to operate on such a 


_ schedule. 

An official of the Portland exchange 
_ said that with railroad offices closed 
- Saturdays, it was impossible to or- 
_ der the movement of cars. As demur- 
rage charges are an important con- 
sideration, the five-day week was or- 
dered. It also was rumored that the 
Portland Commodity Credit Corp. of- 
fice plans to close on Saturdays, but 
this report was unconfirmed. 

There is no move under way at Min- 
neapolis to eliminate Saturday opera- 
tion of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, although members from time 
to,time have talked over the pros- 
pect. Closing of banks on Saturdays 
and operation of railroad offices with 
only skeleton forces are most fre- 
quently mentioned as factors which 
could influence a change in exchange 
operating schedules. 

However, no official discussions of 
changing to a five-day week basis 
have taken place, E. C. Hillweg, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the exchange, 
said. 

Similarly, J. O. McClintock, exec- 
utive vice president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade; said this week that 
there has never been any discussion 
about the Chicago exchange going on 
a five-day week and that there defi- 
nitely is nothing in the picture now 
to indicate such action in the future. 


The Chicago exchange has arrange- 
ments with banks, which close on 
Saturdays, to work a skeleton force 
to handle exchange paper. 

Although there has been a good 
deal of private discussion concerning 
the five-day week operation of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, no of- 
ficial consideration has been giv- 
en the subject by the board of 
directors. No independent action will 
be taken by the board, but the matter 
may be taken up jointly with the 
Chicago Board of Trade and the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange. 

Private opinion of several members 
of the Kansas City directorate is that 
considerable investigation will have 
to be undertaken before the move 
could come to a vote and this may 
not come in the very near future. 
However, swift coordinated action 
among the three exchanges has been 
accomplished on certain matters in 
the past and as one Kansas City 
director said, “This may come up for 
a vote sooner than we think.” 

One significant development is that 
terminal elevators and many mill 
elevators recently went on a five- 
day operation. The move was made 
to simplify labor problems and avoid 
overtime charges, thus lowering costs 
of operation. This, in turn, tends to 
encourage a five-day week in the 
milling industry, since it makes it 
just a bit more difficult for mills 
to operate. For one example, mills 
depend to a considerable extent on 
boxcars unloaded at their elevators 
on Saturday for flour empties to start 
loading Monday mornnig. 





CCC Maintains Wheat Buying 
Pace, Takes 5 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON—Grain buying by 
the government maintained the bet- 
ter pace set the previous week and 
again picked up more than 5 million 
bushels of wheat for the period end- 
ing Sept. 23. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration also has been purchas- 
ing small quantities of rye for U:S. 
Army requirements in western Ger- 
many, but so far has been able to 
accumulate only 1,533,823 bu. against 
a much larger requirement. 

When questioned at a Senate agri- 
culture subcommittee hearing recent- 
ly, Ralph S. Trigg, PMA director, of- 
fered no explanation for the agency’s 
slowness in filling the army rye needs. 
However, another witness, Harold E. 
Sanford of the National Grain Trade 
Council, explained that the PMA 
could get farmers to sell rye if it 
raised its price. Such a move, how- 
ever, would bring in a flood of Ca- 
nadian rye since there are no import 
controls on that grain, Mr. Sanford 
added. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. re- 
ported the following purchases of 
grain during the period Sept. 16-23 





GRAND CHAMPION STEER 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
Hutchinson Board of Trade bid $1 
Ib. for the grand champion steer of 
the 4-H club department of the Kan- 
Sas State Fair in Hutchinson last 
week. The Hereford, owned by.Elaine 
Olson, Council Grove, Kansas, 
brought $1,120. 





and cumulative totals for the sea- 
son, in bushels: 





Week of July 1- 
Sept. 16-23 Sept. 23 
WR iGevcvsteves 5,357,742 *30,909,729 
Flour (wheat 
SUMIVAIODE) > 660.0 SE odicnnn 1,690,665 
Grain sorghums ... 4,152 1,073,794 
) a er er oe 195,068 1,533,823 
COON. Avs cea bi (MEW cea ok 41,500 
,. Re ere vee 5,556,962 35,249,611 
*Revised. 


Wheat purchases last week includ- 
ed 2,777,742 bu. through Chicago, 2,- 
255,000 bu. through Portland, and 
325,000 through Kansas City. The 
rye was bought through Minne- 
apolis. 





CCC Criticized 


(Continued from page 9) 

over all grain merchandising in this 
country. We will then have a nation- 
alized system of grain marketing. 

“It is, perhaps unconsciously, mak- 
ing an unnecessary and undesirable 
invasion of a field of private enter- 
prise which is already well served by 
individuals, partnerships, incorporat- 
ed firms and farm cooperatives. 
There is vigorous competition in this 
field, and no real need for an addi- 
tional entry by CCC has been proved. 

“Apparently legislation will be nec- 
essary to restrain the CCC—certain- 
ly there is little or no evidence of 
self-restraint. The legislation under 
which the CCC functions is broad, 
often very general, and unless some 
specific curbs are enacted into the 
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law, we can expect it to move stead- 
ily into a dominant, controlling posi- 
tion with respect to all aspects of 
grain marketing. This does not ap- 
pear to have been the intent of Con- 
gress but it is happening anyhow.” 

This bitter attack on the CCC 
from so prominent a representative 
of grain cooperatives brings to the 
front testimony given before the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee earlier this year when H. E. 
Sanford opposed broad grants of au- 
thority to the CCC. Mr. Sanford told 
the committee the private trade po- 
sition was that “it is the history of 
government that the origin of ex- 
cessive authority is usually the grant- 
ing of broad powers to good men for 
good purposes. These powers may be 
inherited by quite different people 
and used for purposes unthought of 
at the time. 


Suggestions 


“In drafting the charter we sug- 
gest points to be duly considered as 
follows: (1) that private and co- 
operative expansion of storage should 
not be frightened off by any threat 
of government competition or of over- 
building permanent storage facilities 
where the need is only temporary; 
(2) that existing private and cooper- 
ative elevators should be protected 
by the requirement for consultation, 
opportunity themselves to provide ad- 
ditional storage, and (3) that Con- 
gress retain its constitutional authori- 
ty over the expenditure of public 
funds by requiring the CCC to re- 
quest specific appropriations and to 
justify its expenditures.” 

Mr. Sanford told Brent Spence 
(D., Ky.), committee chairman: “We 
would like to see safeguards that the 
government, with us, make a cooper- 
ative venture out of the grain storage 
problem; that they do not frighten 
off private capital by claiming needs 
and building promiscuously. Under 
that threat, private capital will not 
dare come forward.and do the nec- 
essary construction. That trend will 
snow-ball and we will be increasingly 
accused of failing to do the job.” 

Congressman Spence, however, 
brushed aside these admonitions, say- 
ing, “Judged by their operations in 
the past, it seems to me you need 
have no apprehension that they are 
going to do that.” 

Now, however, within six months 
of the day Mr. Sanford urged Con- 
gress to proceed cautiously and the 
Democratic Committee Chairman 
poo-poohed the need for any restric- 
tions on the CCC, one of the foremost 
leaders in the grain cooperative field 
appears to warn the nation that the 
very worst conditions that Mr. San- 
ford had suggested are already in 
the making and the complete nation- 
alization of the grain business may 
be effected within one year if CCC 
continues unchecked. 


Violations 


Violations of the CCC charter and 
the intent of Congress were broadly 
claimed by Mr. Nielsen regarding the 
recent handling of wheat in the 
Southwest. In this area Mr. Nielsen 
told the Republican group, CCC by- 
passed normal trade channels such 
as country elevators and sub-termin- 
als, thereby disturbing the whole 
efficient, low cost marketing system 
for grain. Only a severe deterioration 
of the size of the crop spared the 
CCC from costly harm to the wheat 
farmers who had to find shelter for 
the new crop, he said. 

Invasion by CCC of the private do- 
mestic merchandising field is also 
claimed by Mr. Nielsen. Trading of 
lots of grain in interior position for 
similar lots at port have taken place 

(Continued on page 36) 








Gerald S. Kennedy 


Europeans Envy. 


-Respect U. S., 


G.S. Kennedy Notes 


MINNEAPOLIS—The U.S. is re- 
spected, envied and to a measure 
feared by the people of Europe, ac- 
cording to Gerald S. Kennedy, vice 
president of General Mills, Inc., who 
returned recently from a six weeks’ 
visit to Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent. 

Mr. Kennedy said that his observa- 
tions convinced him beyond all doubt 
that the U.S. is unquestionably the 
best country in the world. 

Pointing out that his visit was in 
many respects no different than that 
taken by any of the other 500,000 
Americans who were abroad last sum- 
mer, he said that he preferred not to 
comment on business conditions, flour 
export prospects or the Marshall Plan. 

He said that he had seen no busi- 
nessmen except at a distance “be- 
cause I was on vacation and didn’t 
want to be depressed by hard luck 
tales.” He did, however, offer some 
comments on the status of European 
bread. 

“Bread as we know it is nonexist- 
ent,” he said. “The ‘dirty pavement’ 
gray of the rolls reminded me of 
War Food Order No. 144. My fondest 
wish is that the authors of that or- 
der could go to France and watch 
the carp in the pond at Versailles 
fight each other to get away from 
the stuff as the visitors tossed French 
rolls over the bridge.” 

Mr. Kennedy claimed that every 
time he saw a real native “right out 
of the picture book” and asked him 
to pose for a picture the reply gen- 
erally came back in an Oklahoma 
drawl or a Yankee twang. 

Still joshing a little, he said that 
he succeeded in annoying the Irish 
by telling them they looked and 
talked like Englishmen and irked the 
Englishmen by remarking that he 
saw little difference between England 
and Ireland. 

The General Mills official said that 
one of the most enjoyable parts of 
his vacation was the flight back “be- 
cause it hastened my return to the 
U.S.” 

“I am confident,” he said, “that it 
is the American way of life that 
differentiates this country from 
Europe and makes us at once the 
hope and envy of the world.” 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Frank T. Heffelfinger, chairman of 
the board, F. H. Peavey & Co., Min- 
neapolis, recently celebrated his 80th 
birthday. 


Arthur Baker, general manager, 
Flory Milling Co., Bangor, Pa., 
stopped off at the offices of David 
Coleman, Inc., in New York, before 
proceeding to Canada by seaplane for 
fishing. 

& 


Bruce Cruzen, assistant to Harvey 
J. Patterson, vice president, flour 
milling division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was a visitor in the 
company’s New York offices last 
week. 

& 


The marriage of Robert 8S. Hollis- 
ter, manager, Cereal Byproducts Co., 
Kansas City and Miss Patricia Mc- 
Cay, a member of the Kansas City 
staff of the company for over five 
years, was announced recently. Mr. 
Hollister was recently transferred 
from the company’s Chicago office. 
Mrs. Hollister resigned her position 
with the company a month ago. 

e 


Jack H. Rathbone, president and 
general manager, Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, called on friends in 
the New York trade last week. 

* 

Norman E. Elsas, president, Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, who 
has been touring Europe, is expected 
to return home about Oct. 6. 

& 

Harold Anderson, Anderson Eleva- 
tor Co., Toledo and Maumee, Ohio, 
is on a three weeks’ vacation, He is 
expected back Oct. 6. 

* 

George A. Utter, J. W. Gilges and 
Charles B. Bethel, divisional sales 
managers, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, were in Minneapolis 
last week attending the first of a 
series of three sales meetings con- 
ducted by the parent Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. 

ca 


Miss Jane English, daughter of 
Ellis D. English, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has enrolled in Monticello Col- 
lege, Monticello, Ill., this fall. 

w 


Kay Kimbell, Kimbell Milling Co., 
Fort Worth, was a visitor in the Kan- 
sas City market last week. 

¥ 

Elmer Modeer, chief chemist for 
the Staley Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and formerly manager of the St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratory, is 
convalescing at home following a 
recent operation. He is expected to 
return to work within a few weeks. 

* 

J. O. Kreeck, manager of Peerless 
Pies, Inc., Ogden, Utah, and Mrs. 
Kreeck have returned from a vaca- 
tion to Pueblo, Colo., and other cities. 

fe 

Mrs, Harry A. Bullis, wife of the 
chairman of the board, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, did some- 
thing recently about the problem of 


hungry bears wandering into Duluth. 
She sent a case of breakfast food 
to Duluth for use at a bear cafeteria 
set up outside the city. 

® 

A son, Robert Uhimann, was born 
to Mr. and Mrs. R. Hugh Uhimann 
in Kansas ‘City Sept. 20. Mr. Uhl- 
mann is vice president of the Valley 
Grain Co. 

& 

Harry C. Lautensack, president of 
the eastern division of General Mills, 
Inc., and president of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce, spoke at the 
recent annual dinner of the Engineer- 
ing Society of Buffalo in the Hotel 
Markeen. 

e 

William M. Steinke, vice president 
and co-manager, King Midas Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, has been con- 
fined to his home recently with a virus 
pneumonia infection. Although under 
medical care, his condition is not 
thought to be serious, 

& 

Frank R. Prina, president, Frank 
R. Prina Corp., and Charles ©. Chin- 
ski, president, Chinski Trading Co., 
New York, went to Minneapolis last 
week to attend a round-up of Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. repre- 
sentatives. 

ie 

O. J. Zimmermann, Minneapolis, 
assistant director of manufactures 
for General Mills, Inc., was a re- 
cent visitor in Oklahoma City, his 
former home. 

e 

Joseph Pollack, E, P. Mitchell Co., 
Pittsburgh, will represent the Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, in 
portions of Ohio, western Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. 


* 

Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn., has returned from Houston, 
where he attended meetings of the 
Southwest Shippers Board and the 


Southwest Industrial Traffic League. 
He is president of the latter group. 
Frank H. Cross, southwestern divi- 
sion, traffic manager for General 
Mills, Inc., accompanied him. 

= 

Vv. P. Campbell, manager of the 
Pillsbury Inter-Mountain division 
Globe Mills, Ogden, Utah, and Mrs. 
Campbell are vacationing in Denver 
and Omaha, visiting with their 
daughter, Mrs. C. A. Fisher, and Mr. 
Campbell’s brother, A. W. Campbell. 
They will return in early October. 

* 

R. B. Dodds, vice president in 
charge of Entoleter division of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
Inc., New Haven, Conn., spent the 
past week in Minneapolis on com- 
pany business. 

* 


R. Ward Magill, president, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, and Mrs. Ma- 
gill have as guests Dr. and Mrs. Ken- 
neth Nicolay, Durham, N.C. Mrs. 
Nicolay is a daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs, Magill. 

* 


David S. Jackman, vice president 
and general manager, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, and Mrs. Jackman 
have returned from Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, where they visited their son, 
John, who is a student in Milling 
School, Kansas State College. 

e 

Eldon H. Addy, division sales di- 
rector, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
has returned from a week’s business 
trip which took him to various points 
in Illinois and Missouri. 

) 


John B. Wall, vice president and 
sales manager, Wall-Rogalsky Mill- 
ing Co., McPherson, Kansas, called 
on trade connections in Missouri last 
week. 

es 


J. J. Vanier, president of the West- 











FLYING MILLER—Henry H. Cate, president o 
America, Inc., Kansas City, is shown above being 
Williams, left, president of the Williams Baking on 
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an airport near Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on a flight via company plane to visit 
friends in the East and look over industries and businesses using his 
products. Third from the left in the above illustration is Percy A. Brown, 
president of Percy A. Brown Food Products, Inc., and a director of the 
flour firm, Clyde Davis, vice president of the food products company, 


‘and Austin Morton, sales manager for Flour Mills of America. 





ern Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, 
took several ribbons with his C-K 
Ranch Hereford cattle at the Kansas 
State Fair in Hutchinson last week. 
A two-year-old bull won first in his 
class and several other beef animals 
took lesser ribbons. . 





International CCC 





(Continued from page 10) 


They also stated publicly that, if the 
U.S. were to adopt the FAO proposal 
for an ICCH, foreign nations would 
probably be encouraged to set up 
some domestic trading unit such as 
the CCC within their own govern- 
ments. 
Economists’ Study 

The FAO plan is the outgrowth of 
a study undertaken on its behalf by 
a group of economists. 

Reporting to the FAO, these econo- 
mists say that the “ultimate objective 
is a system of international trade 
that will insure the most efficient 
use of the world’s resources. . . . It 
does not seem possible to us that 
the dollar scarcity can ever be cured 
by mere rearrangement of produc- 
tion and trade within the Western 
World. Its cure demands organized 
means for the international move- 
ment of technology and capital to 
countries of retarded economic devel- 
opment where their application will 
make possible a steady advance in 
agricultural and industrial produc- 
tivity, leading to a progressive ex- 
pansion of consumption. > 

“We have emphasized the interde- 
pendence of monetary, financial, com- 
mercial, employment and agricultural 
policies, nationally and international- 
ly. Failure to provide adequate fac- 
ilities for clearing policies in any of 
these fields must impair and wreck 
the efficiency of mechanisms already 
at work. There remain serious gaps 
in the structure of international co- 
operation and consultation—notably 
in trade and commodity policy. It is 
because we fear that the promising 
advances already made in monetary 
and financial consultations may be 
imperiled that we suggest a mechan- 
ism to handle commodity policy. We 
are convinced that this function can- 
not be discharged effectively unless 
the international mechanism has some 
means of action. What we propose is 
a means whereby FAO may be able 
effectively to handle both consulta- 
tion and action in regard to commod- 
ity policy. . . . A determined effort 
should be made to complete the nec- 
essary mechanisms of international 
cooperation and to make them work.” 


Functions 

The ICCH creation which is rec- 
ommended by these economists, would 
have the following functions: 

1. Subject to certain provisions 
(some of which have already been 
enumerated above) — purchase of 
stocks of commodities that are in 
surplus in the country in which those 
stocks appear. 

2. The negotiation of sales in in- 
convertible currencies in order to as- 
sist in maintaining the flow of trade 
during periods of exchange disequi- 
librium, such payments being guar- 
anteed by the buying countries 
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vainst losses from exchange depreci- 
tion. ~ 

3. The negotiation of sales at spe- 
cial prices below the market, to coun- 
tries of special need under strictly 


_ defined conditions of use, as for relief 
_ purposes, 


special nutritional . pro- 


grams or for development projects. 


4. As a long run function, the 


: holding of stocks acquired in periods 


of surplus as reserves to protect the 
interests of consumers in periods of 
shortage. 

5. The negotiation of bilateral or 


; multilateral trading agreements, or 
exchanges of commodities on a barter 


basis. 

6. The coordination of negotiation 
and administration of international 
commodity agreements and arrange- 
ments pending final disposition of 
these functions by the economic and 
social council after the charter of 
ITO has entered into force. 

7. The organization of consulta- 
tions between governments and oth- 
er institutions in respect to com- 
modity policies, agreements and 
transactions, and in respect to the 
readjustment of the uses of land and 
other national resources in order to 
implement such policies, agree- 
ments and transactions, and to meet 
the changing structure of world de- 
mand and world supply. 

These functions would be designed 
to meet in part five separate phases 
of overall economic problems: 

1. Maintenance of a high level of 
production and employment, particu- 
larly in the U.S. Emphasis on these 
conditions in the U.S. is made be- 
cause of the dominant importance of 
the U.S. to the world economy. 

2. Removal or abatement of trade 
restrictions such as tariff walls and 
monetary restrictions. The economic 
group had urged devaluation of cur- 
rencies prior to the first step in this 
direction by the U.K. 

3. An increase in the productive 
efficiency of Western Europe. 

4. Stimulation of capital invest- 
ment by private resources and 
through national and international 
action in the less developed areas of 
the world. These investments are 
essential to provide outlets for sur- 
pluses and to meet the requirements 
of the deficit areas. In this connec- 
tion, it is worthy of note that the 
economists in discussing this point 
state, “A surplus of exports over im- 
ports, financed by loans, is not, as 
often alleged, a necessary policy for a 
highly industrialized country which 
seeks to maintain high levels of pro- 
duction and employment. The same 
result can be attained, if desired, by 
domestic expenditures in the form of 
public works, welfare or other pay- 
ments and financed by a budget 
deficit.” 

5. The restoration of convertible 
currencies and multilateral transac- 
tions as the basis of world trade. 

In an analysis of world commodity 
problems, the economist group notes 
variations in the outlook. Coffee and 
wool, for example, appear to face an 
effective demand for anticipated sup- 
plies since they are largely produced 
in the sterling area. On the other 
hand, the demand outlook for grains, 
including feed grains, sugar, cotton 
and fats and oils is for approaching 
periods of crisis with supplies exceed- 
ing effective demand. Of the forego- 
ing commodities, the hard currency 
areas of the world predominantly are 
producers, with the appearance of 
surplus first in the hard currency 
nations. 

Surpluses 

Specifically, this group of econo- 
mists forecasts a substantial overpro- 
duction of fats and oils within the 


US. in the next year, buoyed up 
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only through price supporting opera- 
tions. However, in the soft currency 
areas there is a generally lower con- 
sumption level per capita than pre- 
war. 

Likewise, the economists note sur- 
plus U.S. conditions in feed grains 
and cotton while there are unfilled 
requirements in the non-dollar areas. 
It is this point from which the ICCH 
appears to get its major incentive. 

Although responsible government 
officials declare that the U.S. govern- 
ment has not been committed to ap- 
proval of the FAO proposal, there 
are some doubts that these officials, 
though highly placed, have been com- 
pletely briefed on commitments given 
to the EAO leadership. 

The FAO idea is not entirely new. 
Mr. Dodd has sponsored many of 
these ideas individually in the past, 
although this is the first time they 
have been brought under a single 
proposal. The plan also appears fa- 
miliarly like the CCC operating at 
the international instead of the na- 
tional level. The ICCH also appears 
to fit rather neatly into the proposal 
of the President’s inaugural speech 
in which he urged the export of U.S. 
know-how and capital to expand un- 
der-developed areas of the world. 

Like many of these innovations, 
they are the work of many months 
of planning and study. Yet, they are 
set forth for approval and adoption 
on very short notice to the interests 


* which may be vitally affected by the 


proposals. 

Approval by the FAO organization 
here in November of course would 
not bind the U.S. to participation. 
Before the U.S. could actively take 
a part in the ICCH, it would be nec- 
essary for the Senate to approve 
membership by a two thirds majori- 
ty. U.S. participation would be on a 
treaty basis. U.S. approval obviously 
would cause most other nations to 
join, since the U.S. would be the 
chief source of finance of the ICCH, 
and the importing nations with lit- 
tle or nothing to lose and much to 
gain naturally would join up. 

Interest in the scheme among the 
four major farm organizations and 
their alleged approval would indicate 
that a major obstacle to it within the 
U.S. has already been removed. 

The role private trade would play 
in world commodity markets can only 
be assessed by members of the trade 
themselves. In a world almost com- 
pletely without dollar buying power, 
barter transactions now provide the 
narrow areas in which the private 
enterpriser can operate. In some trade 
quarters it is felt that an ICCH 
might offer an opportunity whereby 
barter transactions may be the wedge 
for a broadening of multilateral trad- 
ing. Yet, the present opinion of FAO 
officials discloses that they look on 
the ICCH in the field of barter and, 
in fact, in most all of its transactions 
as the central point of business be- 
tween governments and not private 
enterprise. The alleged desire on the 
part of some of the FAO leaders to 
drive out the private trade from 
world commodity markets, if true, 
would lead to the conclusion that the 
ICCH, if adopted, would accelerate 
the increasing trend to government 
cartels and an ultimate end to the 
private exporter in the commodity 
field. 

While the ICCH idea may seem 
fantastic to persons familiar with 
orthodox business relationships and 
as such should be dismissed, it must 
be remembered that there is a strong 
desire among farm groups to avoid 
the charge that the cost of farm pro- 
grams as now operated are entirely 
unreasonable. The ICCH may be an 
opportunity to transfer the cost of 
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BOOTH DRAWS CROWDS—Members of the Nebraska Bakers Assn. had 
proof that their booth (above) at the recent Nebraska State Fair at 
Lincoln attracted more than 20,000 persons. T. F. Naughtin, Jr., chair- 
man of the booth and secretary of the association, reported that more 
than 14,000 stopped to register at the booth’s guessing contest. Patrons 
were asked to guess how many grains of wheat were contained in a 
5-gal. jar. Philip Nilsen, Hazard, Neb., came up with an amazingly close 
guess-—648,9380. There actually were 648,921. He won a hostess toast- 
master set. The booth also displayed the featured products of association 
members—rolls, cakes, breads and pies—under the theme of the friendli- 
ness existing between the farmer and the baker. The total cost of the 
booth was $800 and half of that was for the art work and construction of 
the display. Other costs included attendants, printing, supplies, bakery 
merchandising and the prize. The Nebraska association anticipates being 
able to participate again next year at the Nebraska State Fair. 





the internal farm programs to the 
international field, and, if this theory 
could be sold to the congressional 
farm groups, there may be an effec- 
tive drive to try the FAO plan for 
the five-year test FAO asks. 

Copies of the economists’ report 
and an outline of the ICCH method 
of operation, plus an analysis of the 
supply-demand conditions for major 
commodities, can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, 1201 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. The publication is entitled, “Re- 
port on World Commodity Problems.” 

Authors of the report are J. B. 
Condliffe, professor of economics, 
University of California; Colin Clark, 


director, Bureau of Industry and Eco- 
nomics, Queensland, Australia; J. K. 
Galbraith, director, Agricultural and 
Marketing Research, Harvard Uni- 
versity, formerly deputy price admin- 
istrator of OPA under Leon Hender- 
son; D. Ghosh, head of the depart- 
ment of economics, University of Cal- 
cutta, India; Gustavo Polit, economic 
advisor, Economic Commission for 
Latin America, Santiago, Chile, and 
A. Radomysler, London School of 
Economics, University of London, 
Great Britain. These experts were as- 
sisted in the preparation of their 
report by a eonsiderable number of 
commodity experts and agricultural 
organizations called in for consulta- 
tion. 





Brazilian Collections Improve; 
Larger Flour Sales Indicated 


KANSAS CITY—Dollar payments 
against Brazilian cruzeros on flour 
contracts are showing considerable 
improvement recently, Bror Unge, 
manager of the foreign department 
of the City National Bank, Kansas 
City, said this week. 

As of Sept. 1, official reports indi- 
cate that all items have been paid 
covering shipments which arrived in 
Brazil by mid-July, 1948. In the past 
week the City National. Bank collec- 
tions include payment on flour ship- 
ments which were made in October, 
1948, to southern Brazil and January, 
1949, to northern Brazil. The differ- 
ence in speed of payment in the two 
sections, Mr. Unge points out, is due 
to the fact that flour imported into 
southern Brazil is in a more delayed 
category of payment than in the 
northern part of the country. Dollars 
are more freely available in the 
northern sections. 

Not only flour collections, but col- 
lections on all items are showing an 


improvement 
said. 

The last heavy shipments of flour 
to Brazil were made in December, 
1948, and it is expected that when 
these past due exchange items are 
cleared up the stage will be set for 
a renewal of flour buying in Brazil. 

Mr. Unge does not expect devalua- 
tion of currency in Brazil, since there 
would be nothing to be gained by 
such a move. The biggest part of 
Brazil’s foreign trade is with the 
U.S. and, in addition, the Bank of 
Brazil has guaranteed the exchange 
rate for millions of dollars of deferred 
collection items, which would make 
devaluation extremely costly for the 
bank. 

In a number of Latin American 
countries devaluation is likely, how- 
ever, Mr. Unge said. It would not 
be surprising for official rate changes 
to take place in Argentina, Uruguay, 
Chile, Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia, he 
said. No devaluation is expected in 
Cuba and Venezuela, he added. 


in Brazil, Mr. Unge 


Aksel W. Nielsen 
... Raps Nationalization Trend... 
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in substantial volume, “transactions 
veiled in mystery,” he said. 

In the corn storage program, Mr. 
Nielsen forecasts equally disastrous 
results for the private trade. 

“Large bins are being erected on 
hundreds of sites in the Corn Belt 
with CCC entering into real estate 
rental agreements with options to 
buy the land,” he said. “Plans call- 
ing for the putting in of scales and 
handling equipment are being made. 
Country elevators soon will find 
themselves competing with a new 
system of establishments owned and 
operated by the government. If CCC 
is not restrained, it is easy to see 
who is in the best position to win 
that struggle. 

“Congress has said on occasion in 
the past that ‘normal channels shall 
be employed as far as is practical,’ 
or words to that effect. Such lan- 
guage has been intended to restrain 
CCC, to instruct it to use existing 
trade facilities. 

“It will be of no signficance while 
the march on to nationalization of 
grain marketing proceeds quietly, un- 
dramatically. , 

“To tell CCC in general terms to 
stop, to restrain itself, at a point 
which it considers practical is to ex- 
ercise no restraint at all. It will find 
excuses for substituting itself for 
others. It will drift into this field as 
has been so evident in many coun- 
tries abroad. For Congress to leave 
this matter to the judgment of CCC 
officials, who come and go, would 
be a serious mistake, costly to cor- 
rect. Indeed, if you leave it to CCC, 
count CCC in right now and when 
CCC is in, everyone else is out.” 

Again to refer to the testimony of 
Mr. Sanford, we find Mr. Spence 
brushing aside objections cited by 
Mr. Sanford that now Mr. Nielson 
finds in full swing. Mr. Sanford stat- 
ed, speaking of the exclusion of cot- 
ton and tobacco warehousing from 
the provision of authority to CCC to 
own real property, “It must be be- 
cause in the future some ambitious 
government servants may want to 
take it over from them. Otherwise I 
do not see why they bothered to get 
themselves exempted.” 

To this Mr. Spence replied, “I do 
not think you need have any appre- 
hension as to them doing that. Con- 
gress is against it.” 
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Mr. Sanford noted that, in other 
governments in Europe, these dang- 
ers have occurred. The Kentucky Con- 
gressman replied, “I do not think 
there is any disposition on the part 
of this government agency to invade 
private enterprise any further than 
is absolutely necessary.” 


Grain Trade 


Grain trade officials who join Mr. 
Sanford in urging Congress to write 
definite limitations on CCC powers 
may now recall the cool reception 
they got from the committee in warn- 
ing of conditions that Mr. Nielsen 
now protests. Among them were 
Ronald C. Booth, vice president of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., and Dale H. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the W. B. Johnston Grain 
Co., Enid, Okla. 

Walter Scott, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, also is expected to be pleased 
with the Nielsen revolt against CCC. 

Taking up at a point where Mr. 
Nielsen stopped, Mr. Hendrickson 
charged that CCC is now planning 
to invade the field of marketing and 
merchandising, using the provision 


Roy F. Hendrickson 
. . » Cites “Sneak” Provision .. . 


for the appointment of an assistant 
secretary of agriculture in charge 
of sales of surplus commodities as 
the ‘“‘tapstone of a new edifice called 
nationalized farm product market- 
ing.” 

Appointment of a national sales 
manager would lead to regional, dis- 
trict, state and county sales man- 
agers, Mr. Hendrickson predicted. 

This’ assistant secretary will have 
“the duty . . . to plan and carry out 
through PMA, the CCC and other 
agencies of the USDA, programs for 
the marketing and otherwise dispos- 
ing of agricultural commodities and 
products acquired under price support 
and other activities of the USDA. 
In planning and carrying out such 
programs such assistant secretary 
shall strive to make such commodi- 
ties and products available to pur- 
chase in areas of the country in which 
they are in short supply and in which 
prices for such commodities and prod- 
ucts are above support levels.” 

Mr. Hendrickson asks if the new. 
assistant secretary is to supervise 
some new system of trading which 
has been carried on in secret for some 
months, whereby CCC trades grains 
at interior points for lots of grain 
in port positions. Since there is no 
semblance of competitive conditions 
in this hidden sales technique, Mr. 
Hendrickson predicts that there will 
arise a lucrative field for a new crop 
of five-per-centers. 


Launching out at the current sales 
efforts of CCC under its present ex- 
port monopoly of wheat, Mr. Hen- 
drickson declared, “Trying to find 
customers for wheat, corn, grain sor- 
ghums, oats, barley and rye in any 
section of the country or in any 
section of the world is the function 
which those now engaged in the mar- 
keting of grain are doing to the best 
of their ability. Has there been any 
demonstrated failure on their part 
which requires that CCC enter into 
competition with them so that cus- 
tomers in search of cereal or feed 
grains might be better served? There 
is not one single bit of evidence to 
that effect.” 

“Just because the government is 
in the field of supporting farm prices 
is not excuse enough for invading the 
whole field of marketing activity 
which is now rapidly under way.” 

The recent activity of CCC in the 
grain storage field is proof, he said, 
that the government “has decided to 
go into the storage business in a big 
way. . . No offer has been made 
by CCC to make loans to individuals, 
businesses, partnerships, corporations 
or farm cooperatives to expand stor- 
age of corn, of wheat or of any 
other grain by a single bushel. CCC 
goes ahead on its own, investing mil- 
lions of dollars in storage without 
trying to induce anyone else to do 
it more. cheaply by offering a loan 
program of any kind. 

“We are all drifting steadily and 
rapidly in the direction where the 
government, through CCC, will dom- 
inate the whole field of farm market- 
ing and the handling of farm prod- 
ucts once they leave the farm. This 
trend is not confined to grain. If this 
is to be the design of the future. . . 
if the policy is to be one of sociali- 
zation or nationalization, it is much 
more honest for the government to 
issue interest bearing bonds to buy 
out -those who are in business now.” 

Mr. Hendrickson told The North- 
western Miller that he had summoned 
a meeting of representatives from 
national cooperative farm organiza- 
tions across the nation to meet in 
Chicago Sept. 29 to organize opposi- 
tion to the present activities of CCC 
and specifically the provision of S- 
2522 to establish the sales managers 
post at USDA, which he sees as a 
springboard from which the CCC 
leaps into the domestic merchandis- 
ing field in a big way. 
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DEATHS 


Winfried J. Mensendieck, 74, presi- 
dent of the Mensendieck Grain Co., 
Kansas City, died Sept. 22. Details 
on page 13. 


Thomas Allan Silverthorne, 45, as- 
sistant general manager of the West- 
ern Grain Co., died suddenly at his 
home in Winnipeg recently. Active in 
the grain trade for the past 28 years, 
Mr. Silverthorne joined the Spencer 
Grain Co., which later became part 
of the Western Grain Co., in 1921. 
He became assistant general man- 
ager for the Western Grain Co., Aug. 
31 this year. He had been a member 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
since 1941. 


William Dawson Wightman, 6°, 
grain firm executive for many years, 
died recently at an Orlando, Fla., 
hospital. Mr. Wightman went to 
Florida from St. Louis, where he 
was sales manager for the Ralston 
Purina Co. He was with the Quaker 
Oats Co. previously. Mr. Wightman 
was a native of Minneapolis. 


Oscar F. Lillengreen, pioneer mil!- 
ing man of Creston and Spokane, 
Wash., died Sept. 16 at Camas, Wash., 


* where he had made his home since his 


retirement. Mr. Lillengreen worked 
in the General Mills, Inc., plant at 
Spokane until his retirement in 1941. 


Miss Edna Maycock, secretary to 
Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary, Millers National Federa- 
tion, Chicago, died recently after a 
short illness. Miss Maycock had been 
with the federation for 18 years. 


Edward R. Hansen, 62, Twin Cities 
salesman, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, died recently. He was 
an employee of the company for 42 
years. 


Mrs. Arilla Leatherock, mother of 
Lloyd E. Leatherock, manager, spe- 
cial products division, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, died at her home in 
Perry, Okla., recently. 


Raymond Schob, 49, manager of 
Leval & Co., export grain firm, and 
a member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change since 1926, died in Winni- 
peg recently, 





Bread Standards Hearing Ends 
After 149 Days of Testimony 


WASHINGTON—The hearing held 
by the Federal Security Agency to 
determine definitions and standards 
of indentity for various breads and 
rolls or buns ended Sept. 20 after a 
total of 149 days of testimony. Re- 
sumed Nov. 30, 1948, after a wartime 
recess, the hearing was held under 
provisions of the Federal Food, Drug 


_and Cosmetic Act. 


Industry observers have predicted 
that it may be another year before 
the final bread standards go into 
effect. Corrections of the record 
briefs must be filed by December 20, 
1949; after which the government 
will review the testimony, exhibits 
and briefs and issue proposed findings 
of fact and- proposed standards. Ex- 
ceptions to the government’s propos- 
als will then be the next step after 
which the government will issue 
final standards which will probably 
become effective 90 days after pro- 
mulgation. 


Testimony during the final 10 days 
of the hearing in September was 
concerned with various phases of the 
“bread softener” questions; ammon- 
ium persulphate and corn allergy. 

Dr. Arnold Ostenberg, Abbott Lab- 
oratories, Chicago, appeared as a 
witness for the Atlas Powder Co 
and testified concerning the use o! 
Tween 80 by medical doctors ir 
treating patients. He testified that 
the dosage recommended by his com- 
pany was 1% to 2 grams a meal and 
that, in his opinion, no toxic effect: 
resulted from the use of the product 
at this level. 

Dr. Rene Dubos, Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, New York 
testified as an Atlas witness cor- 
cerning the work he had done on 
tubercule bacilli and the effect of 
emulisfiers on their growth. 

Dr. John C. Krantz, Jr., a previous 
witness for Atlas, reported on the 
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+ results of further feeding studies he 
had made on Atlas emulsifiers. 





Henry H. Favor, R. T. Vanderbilt 


& Co., testified that it was not and 


never had been his company’s policy 
to recommend the use of Myrj 45 as 


a substitute for shortening or milk 


in bread. 

Dr. Arthur A. Nelson, pathologist 
in the division of pharmacology of 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
presented results of experimental 
work on the toxicity of ethylene and 
diethylene glycol carried on by his 
division since 1937. 


Dr. Robert S. Rose, Jr., Atlas Pow- 
der Co., suggested some changes in 
the definition of the various emulsi- 
fiers which he indicated the adminis- 
trator might want to consider. 


Dr. Joseph W. E. Harrisson, La- 
Wall and Harrison, Philadelphia, ap- 
peared on the stand to report on rat 
feeding experiments using emulsifi- 
ers. 
Further information on feeding and 
histopathological studies on rats fed 
Sta-Soft and a type of Myrj was 
presented by Dr. Frank Bloom a vet- 
erinarian, Flushing, L.I., and Dr. Ber- 
nard L. Oser, who had previously 
testified concerning Sta-Soft. They 
indicated that they saw no adverse 
effects that could be attributed to 
the feeding of these ingredients. 


Survey of Bakers Reported 


Roland W. Selman, C. J. Patterson 
Co., Kansas City, reported the re- 
sults of a survey of the use of short- 
ening and milk by bakers known to 
be using emulsifiers. Mr. Selman and 
Florance G. Burns, Home Arts Guild, 
Chicago, presented results of con- 
sumer surveys concerned with four- 
day-old bread without Sta-Soft com- 
pared with seven-day-old bread with 
Sta-Soft. : 

Dr. Walter R. Bloor, University of 
Rochester, testified regarding the af- 
fect emulsifiers would have on diges- 
tion and the human diet. 

Dr. Virdell E. Munsey, Food and 
Drug Administration, told the hear- 
ing of analysis tests run on 421 loaves 
of bread picked up in different parts 
of the country. 

Opposition to the inclusion of 
“bread softeners” in the standards 
was expressed by Mrs. Harvey W. 
Wiley, who said she appeared with 
the permission of Mrs. Leslie B. 
Wright, legislative chairman of the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Dr. John Sheldon, University of 
Michigan Hospital, and Dr. Harry S. 
Bernton, Washington, D.C., witness- 
es for the Corn Products Foundation, 
gave further testimony concerning 
corn allergy. 

Appearing as a government wit- 
ness, Dr. Adolph Rostenberg, Jr., 
University of Illinois, testified on the 
action of ammonium persulfate in 
bread dough. Dr. Louis Schwartz, Ar- 
thur Smith and Dr. R. C. Sherwood 
also testified on the subject in be- 
half of Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 


HEARING TESTIMONY COVERS 
17,1380 PAGES 


WASHINGTON—The bread stand- 
ards hearing recently concluded con- 
sumed a total of 149 days of testi- 
mony—26 days in 1941, 7 in 1942 and 
116 since resumption of the hearing 
last November. A total of 17,130 
pages of testimony was presented, in 
addition to 485 exhibits covering 
many thousands of additional pages. 
Since the Nov. 30, 1948, resumption 
of the hearing more than 165 wit- 
nesses appeared on the stand. 
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Canadian Devaluation Permits: 


Smaller U.K. Flour Price Hike 


By GEORGE M. SWARBRECK 
European Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


LONDON—Increases in the prices 
of bread and flour for British con- 


_ sumers foreshadowed by Sir Stafford 


Cripps in his announcement of the 
devaluation of the pound from $4.03 
to $2.80 will not be as big as’ pre- 
viously indicated because of the ad- 
vantages accruing to Britain as a 
result of Canada’s action in devalu- 
ating her dollar by 10%. This, how- 
ever, still leaves a 20% differential 
between sterling and Canadian cur- 
rency, thus necessitating an increase 
in the domestic price of flour and 
bread. 

Effective Sept. 25, the price of 
flour was raised by $1.68 for a 280-Ib. 
sack while the 1%-lb. loaf was in- 
creased by nearly 2¢. Prices of other 
flour products will also be hiked to 
meet the additional costs. 


Most Bought in Canada 


Wheat and flour are major British 
imports from Canada and at the pres- 
ent time 66% of the grist comes from 
Canada. Home production provides 
18%, while the balance comes from 
Australia and other countries in the 
sterling area. 

While no price rises are apparent 
in Australian wheat at the present 
time, the fact that Australian pounds 


Canadian Wheat 
Pact Price Hiked 
to $1.98 Bu. 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has announced that the price 
for Canadian wheat under the terms 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment has been boosted from $1.80 to 
$1.98. This action was taken in view 
of the devaluation of the Canadian 
dollar. 

Sales to countries which have rati- 
fied the wheat agreement of flour 
milled from western wheat produced 
under the designated area, for deliv- 
ery on or after Aug. 1, 1949, are 
authorized basis the maximum price 
of $1.98 bu., basis No. 1 northern in 
store Fort William-Port Arthur, or 
Vancouver, plus a carrying charge 
of 5¢ bu. 

Proof of the export must be sub- 
mitted to the board to obtain the 
refund between the board’s agency 
price and the maxium wheat agree- 
ment price of $1.98 bu., plus 5¢ bu. 
carrying charge. The foregoing in- 
structions will apply to all sales made 
on or after Sept. 20, 1949. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RIVER SHIPMENT RESUMES 


SACRAMENTO—Marking resump- 
tion of Sacramento River transporta- 
tion on an extensive scale, 8,000 bags 
of barley were shipped by barge from 
Colusa, Cal., recently, consigned to 
Kerr-Gifford & Co., San Francisco, 
for export. E. C. Garrette, Colusa rep- 
resentative of Kerr-Gifford, said con- 
tinued shipping of grain by barge is 
planned by his firm. In addition to 
sacked grain, preparations are under 
way to ship bulk grain from the Sac- 
ramento River Warehouse Co.’s up- 
river elevators at Grimes and Colusa. 








have been depreciated in terms of 
dollars in line with British action 
leads observers to believe that a_rise 
in the sterling price of wheat is in- 
evitable in due course. 

Britain’s contract with Canada pro- 
vides for the purchase of 140 million 
bushels of wheat at $2 bu. together 
with a storage charge of 5¢ bu. Un- 
der arrangements recently made in 
Washington ECA will provide $175 
million towards the cost, thus re- 
leasing Britain from the obligation of 
providing an equivalent amount from 
her earnings of free dollars. This sum 
is now worth approximately $192 
million in Canadian currency, an 
amount sufficient to buy 91 million 
bushels as opposed to the previously 
operating figure of 82 million bushels. 


Halt Stockpiling 

Stringent measures were taken by 
the British government to prevent 
bakers from stockpiling flour in or- 
der to take advantage of the price 
rise. Flour millers were instructed 
Sept. 19 to restrict deliveries to their 
customers during the period ended 
Sept. 25, and it was forbidden to 
make deliveries exceeding one six- 
teenth of the customer’s weekly en- 
titlement under the flour restriction 
scheme. In cases where a baker had 
an undelivered balance equal to less 
than one sixteenth of his 16-week 
quota, deliveries during the speci- 
fied period had to be reduced accord- 
ingly. 

A further step was directed against 
bakers who had ceased to draw flour 
against the quota during the pre- 
vious six or more months. It was 
ruled thaat no deliveries whatsoever 
should be made to them in the week 
for which special regulations were 
imposed. Deliveries of flour between 
flour millers and to flour importers 
were, however, not affected by the 
regulations. 

The increase in the cost of bread 
to the consumer has had serious 
political repercussions and has led to 
talks of a split between the govern- 
ment and trade union leaders who 
allege that the poorer classes have 


Steel Bin Storage 
Plans Not Affected 
by Strike Threat 


WASHINGTON — A steel strike, 
now being threatened, would have lit- 
tle, if any, effect on the Commodity 
Credit Corp. steel bin storage pro- 
gram, CCC officials report. 

Responsible officials at USDA stat- 
ed that, for the most part, bin manu- 





. facturers have already obtained their 


supplies of steel sheets from the mills. 
Although galvanizing operations have 
not in all cases been completed, the 
galvanizing workers are not likely to 
be called out in event of a tie-up in 
the steel industry, it was pointed out. 

CCC officials say that, in the few 
instances where the bin manufactur- 
ers have not obtained deliveries of 
the sheet, contracts can be cancelled 
without loss to the timing of the 
storage program since aluminum, 
lumber and other materials are avail- 
able to piece out any small losses 
which would occur from a halt in de- 
liveries of steel sheet from steel 
mills. 





been unfairly treated. One outspoken 
critic, Arthur Deakin, a prominent 
trade union leader, referred indirect- 
ly to the profits made by the big 
milling concerns and suggested that 
the millers should be compelled to 
carry the increased costs themselves. 
Another critic contended that the 
price rise was unreasonable because 
50% of the cost of flour and bread 
was made up of labor and transpor- 
tation costs. 


Defends Increase 


In reply, however, the government 
pointed out that the increased charges 
were necessary in order to keep the 
prevailing high food subsidy costs at 
their present levels in view of the 
plan to resist any further increases 
at the expense of the taxpayer. It 
was stressed that without state aid 
the price of bread would be nearly 
50% higher and that the increased 
charge merely offset the increased 
charges for Canadian wheat and flour 
which ordinarily would have to be 
charged to government account. 

In spite of the effects of devalua- 
tion in Eire, the government has an- 
nounced that there will be no in- 
crease in the cost of bread in that 
country. In other European countries 
the problem is not as acute as in 
Britain because the grist comes main- 
ly from home resources. However, 
similar increases are being debated 
by the governments concerned, and 
marketmen are awaiting clarifying 
announcements. The general expec- 
tation is that attempts will be made 
to keep the price of flour and bread 
at current levels. 








Eugene L. Selders 


JOINS BATES—Eugene L. Selders 
has joined the Bates Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, as vice president in charge 
of the feed department of the firm, 
Max Bates, president of the company, 
has announced. Mr. Selders will have 
charge of merchandising a complete 
line of feed ingredients, except vita- 
min products and similar specialties. 
Until recently Mr. Selders was vice 
president of Spear Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City, with which company he had 
been Associated for 17 years, except 
for a period of service in the armed 
forces in 1945 and 1946. During 14 
years with the Spear company, Mr. 
Selders was in charge of sales. 

















































































MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: A lack of export orders 
and a reduction in the number of small- 
sized run of-the-mill_ bakery and family 
bookings held off any improvement in flour 
business in the Southwest last week. A few 
round lots booked by chain bakers and 
grocers helped to keep the sales volume 
from dipping below 50% of the week's 
capacity. As a result, sales in the South- 
west averaged 58% of capacity, compared 
with 61% a week previous and 55% a year 
ago. Only 2% of the week’s volume was for 
shipment abroad. 

Bakery flour business started off this 
week on better footing with the entrance 
of a large national chain into the market 
for additional supplies for October. The 
spurt in business failed to excite much 
interest from other chain sources, yet gen- 
eral inquiry was a little better since the 
wheat market was showing a _ stronger 
tone. Some mills reported an improvement 
in shipping directions this week and fore- 
cast a step-up in nearby operating schedules, 

Although there was a greater number of 
round lot sales to the domestic trade last 
week, small one- and two-car workings 
were reduced and the resulting volume of 
sales was disappointingly low. Several na- 
tional chains booked 30-day requirements 
during the week, and a few grocery chains 
also picked up additional amounts of flour. 
The bakery chain buying was generally 
on a basis that was unsatisfactory to many 





mills, but the bakers were successful in 
procuring sufficient flour to round out 
October requirements. Grocery bookings 
were on a more favorable basis. 

The smaller carlot buyers were less in- 
terested in making purchases during the 
period. Many of them have cars booked 
on a p.d.s. basis and they are ordering 


these out when needed. A few picked up 
sufficient amounts to carry them through 
the current 30-day period. However, sales 
in this category were fewer and many mills 
reported that as a result total volume of 
business for the week was reduced, 

Family flour business showed no improve- 
ment. National brands were vying for the 
southern trade with intensity, as has been 
the case for the past’ 60 days. Less popu- 
lar brands are moving out in fair volume, 
principally in mixed cars. This type of 
trading has been healthy in recent weeks 
and has netted fairly good returns to 
participating mills. But, as has been the 
case for several months, most jobbers 
are watching their inventories closely to 
keep them trimmed as nearly as possible 
to current needs only. 

Two more Latin American republics, El 
Salvador and the Dominican Republic, have 
joined the list of wheat pact nations which 
are eligible for subsidized purchases of 
U.S. wheat and flour. Nevertheless, actual 
purchases during the past week by these 
countries were again very meager and will 
apparently continue so until ECA dollars 
are approved for subsidy buying and the 
question of who will pay the subsidy, CCC 
or ECA, is cleared up. 

Export workings were limited to a few 
thousand sacks to Latin America. Portugal 
was inquiring for a small order of 72% 
extraction, 11% protein, .48% ash flour, basis 
the Gulf, and this was the only inquiry 
outside of the Western Hemisphere during 
the entire week. 

Operations were somewhat improved in 
Kansas City last week. Production reached 
76% of capacity, compared with 63% the 
preceding week and 95% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were a little better and 
plants which have been hampered by a rail 
tie-up have been able to step up opera- 
tions through trucking the output to op- 
erating roads, 

Clears prices were sharply lower due 
to an extremely poor export demand. Even 
though output is only fair it is still too 
great to be handled by the slack inquiry. 
First clears are down 15@20¢ sack, second 
clears 40@60¢ lower and high ash clears 
are at least 40¢ sack lower. 

Quotations Sept..24, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.20@5.35, standard patent $5.15@5.25, 
straight $4.95@5.05; established brands of 
family flour $5.85@6.75, first clears $3.65@ 
4.25, second clears $3@3.20, 1% ash clears 
or higher $2.80@2.85; soft wheat short 
patent $6.25@6.70, straight $4.95@5.05, cake 
flour $6@6.40. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
five fair, three quiet, six slow, seven dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 77% of ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 82% the 
preceding week and 100% one year ago. 
Domestic sales, confined to actual needs 
of customers, declined to average 45%, 
compared with 60% the previous week. No 
export sales were reported. Shipping di- 
rections ranged from fair to good. Prices 
were 10¢ sack lower. 

Salina: Demand for flour remains very 
quiet with prices unchanged to 10¢ sack 
lower. Shipping directions are fajr, but 
suitable equipment for loading is scarce. 

Hutchinson: Flour business improved con- 
siderably last week as to volume but not 
as to price. Considerably more flour was 
sold than in recent weeks but at unsatis- 
factory price levels. Some round lot business 


from bakers was included. Operations con- 
tinued about unchanged, two thirds of ca- 
pacity. Higher prices were quoted for fam- 
ily flour, slightly lower prices for bakery 
flour. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 
25%, compared with 38% a week ago and 
38% a year ago. Bookings were divided 
80% to the family buyers and 20% to the 
bakers. Operations averaged 80%, compared 
with 75% a week ago and 90% a year ago. 

Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points in 
100-lb. cottons, Sept. 24, carlots: family 
short patent $5.85@6.65, standard patent 
$5.75@6.35; bakery, unenriched short pat- 
ent $5.56@5.60, standard patent $5.35@ 
5.45, straight grade $5.30@5.40; truck lots 
35¢ higher on all grades. 


Texas: Demand continued dull, though a 
shade better with some mills. Sales totaled 
20 or 25% of capacity and again were 
practically all domestic, about equally divid- 
ed, family and bakers, and about all for 
prompt shipment only. Operations expanded 
slightly to 60 or 70% of capacity. Prices 
were about unchanged to somewhat lower 
on family, unchanged on bakers flour, and 
10¢ per sack lower on clears, compared 
with a week previous. 

Quotations Sept. 24, 100’s cottons: family 
flour, extra high patent $6.20@6.40, high 
patent $5.90@6.10; standard bakers, unen- 
riched $5.45@5.65; clears, unenriched $4.20@ 
4.30, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: More inquiry for flour was 
reported by mill sales managers, although 
actual sales slipped during the past week. 
Bakers and grocery wholesalers and job- 
bers are ordering out supplies of flour at 
a rapid pace. The firm tone of the wheat 
market apparently stirred buyers to con- 
sider placing additional orders, and there 
is a definite feeling that a pick-up in sales 
may be expected shortly. 

Mills have been pressed to ship out flour 
ordered two months ago as storage condi- 
tions improved. Also, threats of transporta- 
tion strikes seem to have encouraged buy- 
ers to get their stocks on hand. 

Sales included a few lots of up to 15,000 
sacks, but the general run of orders were 
small, fill in quantities. 

With most distributors covered through 
October and some into November, family 
flour business has shown no notable in- 
crease. However, a heavy outgo of family 
brands from mills is reported. 

Total sales by spring wheat mills last 
week averaged 43%, compared with 71% 
the previous week and 68% in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Shipments of 
flour from mills represented 104% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 82% the previous 
week. (Percentage figures for this year 
are based on a five-day week; for last year 
on a six-day week.) 

Operations of Minneapolis mills averaged 
84% of capacity, compared with 85% a 
week ago and 30% last year. For the entire 
Northwest, operations averaged 76%, com- 
pared with 75% last week and 67% a 
year ago. 

Quotations Sept. 26: standard patent $5.55 
@5.75, short patent $5.70@5.90, high glu- 
ten $5.85@6.05; established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.86, first clear $5.30@5.70, 
second clear $2.90@4.80, whole wheat $5.20 
@5.65 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Flour trade was 
reported quiet during the past week, with 
the only sales reported consisting of small 
lots to fill immediate needs of buyers. Direc- 
tions are fair to good, and the amount 
of flour on mills’ books is being reduced 
rather rapidly. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The improved flour demand noted 
the week before was short-lived, and busi- 
ness slowed up to a negligible amount 
during the last six-day period. Bakers 
and other buyers showed no interest and 
even the sales of one and two carlots 
slowed up. In fact, it was one of the quiet- 
est weeks for some time. Shipping direc- 
tions, however, came in quite freely. 

Family flour business was also very 
quiet. Sales were widely scattered and in 
small lots only. Deliyeries were good. 

Quotations Sept. 24: spring top patent 
$5.50@5.85, standard patent $5.40@5.75, 
first clear $4.90@5.39, family flour $7.15; 
hard winter short patent $5.40@5.54, 95% 
patent $5.30@5.45, first clear $4.40; soft 
winter short patent $6.05@6.57, standard 
patent $4.85@6.20, first clear $5.15 @5.77. 

St. Louis: Mills say bookings are from 
fair to middling. There were scattered 
orders for immediate and nearby shipment 
and some bookings for 120-day shipment. 
Buyers continue to look for lower price 
levels. A good demand for clears con- 
tinues. Offerings are light, and prices 
are firm. Jobbers report new bookings are 
rather light. Bookings are from prompt 
to 90 days. Shipping instructions are good. 
Prices for hard and soft patents are 5¢ 
lower to 10¢ bag higher, clears 5¢ off to 
10¢ higher. Spring wheat patents are 6¢ 
bag lower to 5¢ higher, clears 5¢ lower to 
5¢ higher. 

Central states mills report bookings are 
fair. Most of the orders are for immedi- 
ate to 30-day shipment. Buyers are await- 
ing developments before making any long- 
time commitments. Shipping instructions 
are fair. Prices on hard and soft patents 
are 5¢ lower to 10¢ higher, clears are 56¢ 
off to 10¢ up. . 
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Quotations St. Louis, Sept. 24, in 100-lb. 
cottons: family flour, top patent $6, ordinary 
$5, top hard $6.95, ordinary $5.25; bakers 
t $5.95, cake $5.95, 
$4.80, soft straight $4.95, clear 
hard winter short patent $5.40, 
standard $5.25, clear $4.50; spring wheat 
short patent $5.65. standard $5.55, clear 
$6.15, low protein $4.30. . 

Toledo: The sale of flour is slow and 
laggard. Last week was notable for de- 
valuation of currencies by Britain and other 
countries. The crop year so far has been 
none too easy for millers, with complica- 
tions arising in abundance, more or less 
incident to government control. On Sept. 
23, mills were buying wheat a little less 
than a week ago. Before that the price 
had been working up. The bid for No. 2 
soft red wheat, 41%¢ rate points to New 
York, Sept. 23, was 14¢ under Chicago De- 
cember future, or $1.97% @1.98%, whereas 
a week ago it was 9¢ under September, 
or $2.01% @2.02%. Receipts have been hold- 
ing up well. There was no urgent bid- 
ding. The low price paid for No. 2 soft 
wheat so far on the crop was $1.76. Soft 
wheat has been the cheapest wheat in the 
country on this crop. As a result, some 
unusual movements have occurred. A local 
elevator firm shipped 255,000 bu. to Oswego, 
N.Y., and last August a cargo to Duluth. 
It is also making ready for further ship- 
ments. 


soft winter short pa 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: While fiour sales in Buffalo 
are still sluggish, shipping directions have 
been excellent this past week, working down 
contracts on the books. Millers are quite 
confident that the trade is now on the 
verge of some rather heavy purchases. 
Though wheat prices are still rising, the 
hopes for reductions which kept buyers 
from placing large orders have gone down 
as a cost decrease seems highly improbable. 
Bakery and wholesale house inventories are 
way down and milling interests anticipate 
an active selling period which is necessary 
to replenish the depleted stocks. 

Buffalo flour production has increased 
about 18% since four big mills here have 
added the extra two days to their work- 
ing schedule to make a seven day week. 

Quotations Sept. 24, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.25@7.35, high gluten $6.20@6.30, 
standard $5.80@5.90, first clear $5.50@5.60, 
hard winter standard $5.75@5.80; first clear 
$5.45@5.50, soft winter short patent $5.50@ 
5.55, straight $5.30@6.35, first clear $5.35 
@5.40. 

New York: Flour sales showed moderate 
improvement although they were still held 
to scattered carlots. Distributors took on 
moderate replacements where they were ac- 
tually needed, shying away from substan- 
tial future coverage as long as they had 
cheaper contracts on the books. Active 
shipping directions on all flours continued 
to deplete the stocks bought in August 
at bargain levels. With current prices 
60@70¢ above those levels, buyers showed 
no enthusiasm for volume takings. 

There were minor indications of im- 
proved consumption of baked goods, and 
business on soft winters indicated that 
sweet products were included in the sea- 
sonal advance. Springs formed the great- 
est proportion of the business, and sales 
of clears were made at the low end of 
the price range. Southwesterns were quiet. 
Levels were practically unchangd at the 
close of the week. 

Quotations Sept. 24: spring family flour 
$7.45, high glutens $6.20@6.40, standard 
patents $5.85 @6.05, clears $5.45 @5.65; 
southwestern short patents $6@6.15, stand- 
ard patents $5.60@5.80; high ratio cakes 
$6@6.85, soft winter straights $4.85 @5.50. 

Boston: Flour values fluctuated last week 
principally because of speculation as to 
the effects of the devaluation of the 
British pound. Springs declined early in 
the week 10@15¢, but at the close recov- 
ered to 5@10¢ below the previous week’s 
close. Hard winters finished unchanged 
to 5¢ lower. Soft wheat flours were highly 
irregular, closing 10¢ lower to 10¢ higher. 

Dealers reported that most of the trade 
was holding off early in the week to see 
what effects the British currency devalua- 
tion would have. Later trading interest 
was renewed, gaining some stimulus from 
rumors that some of the .larger bakeries 
were negotiating for large purchases, Small- 
er users, however, continued to search out 
distress offerings, piecing out their needs 
to maintain workable inventories. 

Arrivals for the week totaled 27,125 bbis., 
compared with 16,668 in the preceding 
week and 18,432 a year ago. 

Quotations Sept. 24: spring short patents 
$6.12@6.27, standards $5.97@6.12, high glu- 
ten $6.32@6.47, first clears $5.42@5.67; hard 
winter short patents $5.92@6.12, stand- 
ards $5.62@5.82; Pacific soft wheat flour 
$6.12@6.37, eastern soft winter straights 
$4.87@5.52; high ratio $6.02@6.87, family 
$7.44@7.47. 

Pittsburgh: The threats of both a coal 
and steel strike, also the devaluation of 
the pound sterling, caused flour sales to 
drop to a low point in Tri-State territories 
the past week. Early in the week some 
spring wheat flours were offered at lower 
prices but failed to attract any buyers. 
Grocers and jobbers are not stocking up 
and feel their present stocks cover demands 
anticipated at present. Credit men are 
watching local buyers in all lines, includ- 
ing the flour trade, and advise watchful 
waiting for further developments in the 
industrial picture. Bakers, both - wholesale 
and retail, state the past week has thrown 
a damper on the buying of sweet goods. 
However, should these conditions clear a 
very large buying of bakers’ wares will 
result, following the patterns established 
here several times during the past years 
when strikes threatened to shut down in- 
dustrial plants of this area. 

Both hard winter Kansas and spring 
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wheat flours, also clears and high glutens, 
sold only in small amounts for urgent 
needs the past week. Family flour sales 
also slumped; and soft wheat flours felt 
the slackened selling pace along with the 
others, 

Directions also are not as brisk as in 
past several weeks as bakers and jobbers 
exercise caution and avoid overstocking 
in these strike-threatened districts. Flour 
mills representatives of the district are not 
lessening their activities but scurrying over 
the district keeping in touch with the trade. 

Quotations in 100-Ib. cottons, delivered 
at Pittsburgh district points, Sept. 24: hard 
Kansas standard bakers patents $5.40a 
5.50, medium patent $5.50@5.60, short pat- 
ent $5.60@5.70; standard spring wheat pat- 
ent $5.85@5.93, medium patent $5.90@5, 
short patent $5.95@6.08; clears $5.64@5.71, 
high glutens $6@6.23; family flour. adver- 
tised brands $6.96@7.45; other brands $5.75 
@6.50; pastry and cake flours $4.75@6.15 
Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.14, 

Philadelphia: Prices on the local flour 
market were at least temporarily lowere: 
by the news of currency devaluations i: 
a@ number of foreign countries, but th: 
reduction was moderate and unaccompanie:| 
by any noticeable expansion in deman 
for the commodity. 

The movement to lower levels was ai: 
orderly downward adjustment, embracin: 
all types of wheat flour, with individu: 
grades showing no particular resistance t» 
the trend. It also possessed a note of uni 
formity in that spring types joined in « 
15¢ sack reduction and winters lost 10: 

Those who had been expecting a rush o! 
buying orders at the first indication of . 
down trend are surprised that it has faile | 
to materialize and are inclined to attribut» 
it to the chain of events touched off b 
the cut in the pound sterling. 

There appears to be a general inclina 
tion on the part of the trade to def 
purchases a bit longer for a more car¢ 
ful appraisal of the probable effects « 
the recent monetary actions, with som: 
pessimism expressed over the foreign mar 
ket outlook on both wheat and flour. 

About the only orders being receive: 
by mills are those from establishment 
whose supplies have reached low leve! 
and are taking modest amounts in the hop 
of savings on later purchases. The thin 
fresh in everyone’s mind is the upwar 
differential over the levels at which th: 
majority last placed commitments. 

Mill representatives expect buying ac 
tivity to expand somewhat soon becaus: 
of the continued flow of shipping dire « 
tions, a development which has materially 
reduced the amount of flour on millers 
books. 

An interesting sidelight is the report 
that at least one large chain operator has 
raised its offering price, thus narrowing 
the spread between buyers’ and _ sellers 
ideas. 

Some retail outlets are experiencing 
pickup in demand for baked goods since th: 
arrival of more seasonable weather, but 
the majority say that’ volume remains fa: 
below the turnover of a year ago. 

Quotations Sept. 24: spring family $6.70@ 
6.90, high gluten $6.25@6.35, short ‘patent 
$6@6.10, standard $5.90@6, first clear $5.8! 
@5.90; hard winter short patent $5.80@ 
5.90, standard patent $5.70@5.80; soft win 
ter standard $5.15 @6.25. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Buyers are apparently per 
turbed by the devaluation of the British 
pound sterling, which appears to be re 
sponsible for the lower volume of flour 
sales. The trade refuses to enter into an) 
future contracts on flour, but as flour prices 
continue to strengthen more interest is 
being manifested in immediate to 30-da) 
purchases although the over-all busines 
is of limited proportions. 

Hard winters are by far the best selle: 
especially to the baking and jobbing trade 
Distinct quietness prevailed on norther 
springs, particularly in carlot quantities 
However, buyers are rather active for spo 
deliveries. 

The differential over hard winters ap 
pears to be handicapping sales for futur: 
delivery. Soft winters from both the cen 
tral states and Pacific Coast are quiet, wit! 
cracker, cookie and cake bakers conten 
to purchase only for replacement. The ad 
verse price differential continues to affec 
the sales on Pacific Coast soft winters. 

Shipping. directions showed a slight picku) 
indicating bakers might be trying to re 
plenish low stocks or keep up with th: 
improved production on baked goods. Expor 
sales showed a decided improvement, es 
pecially in workings under the subsidies 
with Netherlands Bast Indies active in th 
market. Limited amounts are being worke: 
to South American countries and hope 
are being entertained for improvement i: 
this direction. 

Quotations Sept. 24, carlots, delivered 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall paper bags 
hard winter bakery short patent $5.40 
5.50, standard $5.20@5.35, first clear $4.1 
@4.50; spring wheat bakery short paten 
$6@6.25, standard $5.85@6, first clear $5.5 
@5.75, high gluten $6.20@6.35; soft whea 
short patent $5.15@65.65, straight $4.75@5 
first clear $4.10@4.35, high ratio cake $5.4 
@5.90; Pacific Coast cake $5.80@7, pastr 
$5.95 @6.15. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The market was extremely quie 
during the week, according to trade re 
ports. Flour salesmen stated that domesti: 
buyers all pulled into their shells wit! 
the announcement of the British currenc 
devaluation, and while millers feel tha 
government support prices on wheat ar: 
the real measuring stick of flour prices 
buyers felt an air of uncertainty, doubt‘ 
about what Canadian flour millers migh' 
do, ete., and refused to do any more tha! 
strictly hand-to-mouth buying. On top o: 
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there were cancellations of off-shore 
already on the books as a_result 
of Australian sales activity, so export busi- 
ness was reduced virtually to the irreducible 
minimum. Prices were slightly down. Fam- 
ily patent $6.95, bluestem $6.04, bakery 
$6.13, pastry $5.81. 

Portland: There has been little, if any, 
improvement in flour bookings in the Pa- 
cifie Northwest... Hand-to-mouth buying con- 
tinues, with some slight pick-up on ad- 
vaneing wheat prices. There are ample 
supplies. Export bookings continue at a 
low ebb, with small lots going to the 
Philippines on established brands but not 
under the International Wheat Agreement 
price or subsidy. 

Quotations Sept. 24: high gluten $6.21, 
all Montana $5.12, fancy hard wheat clears 
$5.94, bluestem bakers $6.03, cake $6.52, 
pastry $5.91, whole wheat 100% $5.54, 
sranam $5.55, cracked wheat $5.55. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Mexico has been added 
to the list of countries ratifying the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, but sales to 
these countries have been few and volume 
small. Domestic demand is poor. Quotations 
Sept. 24: top patent springs. for use in 
Canada $11 bbl., seconds $10.50; bakers 
$10.40, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ 
added for cartage where used. For export 
to U.K. government regulation flour $14 
per 280 lb. for shipment to end of November. 

Domestic demand for winter wheat is 
poor. Some shipments are going to the 
West Indies but only in nominal amounts. 
Quotations Sept. 24: $7.90@9 bbl., f.o.b. 
Montreal; export basis $4.10 per 100 Ib. 
bulk, Montreal. 

Winter wheat is much stronger with de- 
liveries small. Quotations: Sept. 24: $1.85@ 
1.90 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: Devaluation of the Canadian 
dollar has meant practically nothing to 
Canadian flour exporters seeking to find 
markets throughout the Pacific. The price of 
Class 2 wheat was advanced to an amount 
equal to the 10% cut in the value of the 
Canadian dollar, and exporters are there- 
fore no better off in offerings overseas as 
far as competition with American shippers 
is concerned. Canadian exporters, however, 
are finding that Australia and other grain 
and flour producing nations operating on 
sterling exchange are now able to offer con- 
siderably cheaper. 

Canadian flour offerings across the Pa- 
cifie are still a little below American ideas 
and are finding a sale in the Philippine 
Islands again. However, buying in the 
Hong Kong market has eased off after the 
recent heavy activity. It is reported here 
that the recent heavy Chinese buying in 
Hong Kong was likely the result of the 
foresight of Chinese traders who expected 
sterling to be devalued and therefore bought 
heavily at a time when U.S. dollars were 
relatively cheap. 

Domestic flour business continues routine 
and slow.. Store sales are very slow. Bread 
manufacturers are buying only for immedi- 
ate needs. Prices continue weaker. 

Cash car quotations Sept. 24, for 98's cot- 
tons: first. patents $11.15, bakers patents 
$9.90@10.30; western cake and pastry flour 
$11.20@11.60. Only very small amounts of 
Ontario pastry are finding a market here 
at $12@12.50 to the trade. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled 151,000 bbl., and 
none of this was reported sold to the 
U.K. Sales under the International Wheat 
Agreement accounted for approximately one 
third of the total, the flour going to Vene- 
zuela, British West Indies, Netherlands 
West Indies, British West Africa and the 
Dominican Republic. The remaining two 
thirds went to various Class 2 destinations, 
including the Philippines, Hong Kong, Cuba 
and Spanish Morocco. There is only moder- 
ate domestic trade, and mills are operat- 
ing part-time. There is no accumulation 
of supplies. Quotations Sept. 24: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary $11.15@ 
11.40 cottons; second patents $10.65@10.90; 
second patents to bakers $10.15@10.40. 














MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Sept. 17 and 24: 


BRAN— Sept. 17 Sept. 24 
September ; ™ 50@ 39.70 $37.25@ 38.00 
October ...... -«@*39.75 37.75@ 38.00 
November -@*39.75 38.25@ 38.50 
December 40.25@ 40.50 38.50@ 39.00 
January ...... 40.50@ 41.50 38.90@ 39.50 
February ..... 40.50@ 41.00 39.00@ 39.50 

SHORTS— 

September - $51.50@ 62.00 


Se eer 
October ...... -.@*47.00 45.00@ 46.00 
November 44. 50@ 45.00 42.90@ 44.00 


December 43.75@ 44.50 41.60@ 42.50 

January ...... 43.50@ 44.50 41.65@ 42.50 

February ..... 43.75@ 44.40 42.00@ 43.50 

Sales (tons) .. 720 600 
*Sale. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded mn in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, Sept. 17, 1949 (000’s 
omitted) : 

. Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 








NS dw d-« ha > 15 148 

SOE UR e005 290 

MUNN i.» & 0:0 v0.6 305 148 308 
Previous week .. 15 148 309 
Sept. 18, 1948 .. 36 676 Py 161 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Sept. 15, 1949 (000's 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum’ Oats Barl'y 

Ft. William and 

Port Arthur .. 10,918 2,270 5,978 6,764 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 5,505 rt 102 39 
Churchill -....... 1,157 a 1 ue 
Int., public and 

~semi-public ele- 





VOUGTS fees ies 53 me 10 265 
Potala... visicisa 17,633 2,270 6,090 7,068 
Year ago ..... 16,949 1,417 3,458 5,040 


Receipts during week ending Sept. 15: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 7,875 845 2,786 3,002 
Pacific seaboard. 1,392 “e 17 6 
Churchill ....... 777 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VEROUR: 5 axes 5 Pe 5 2 


Potals . 2... 6s, 10,049 845 2,808 3,010 


Shipments during week ending Sept. 15: 


Ft. Wm.,-Pt. Ar.— 
pe are er 5,228 348 901 939 








err ae 20 11 307 100 
Milled or 
processed ... 4 os 46 38 

Pacific seaboard— 

Ocean ae os sis 

ae +e pi 32 8 
Churchill oe a‘e és oe 
Other terminals* 6 oe 7 





Totals ........ 6,493 358 1,292 1,085 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Sept. 15, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 30,379 3,535 12,409 9,752 


Pacific seaboard. 7,228 176 73 
Churehill ....... 3,013 ys 
Other terminals* 50 os 25 i2 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Sept. 15, 1949: 
Ft. Wm,-Pt. Ar.. 22,744 1, a 8,149 5,403 


Pacific seaboard. 7,053 327 58 
Churchill ....... 3,062 <é 
Other terminals* 59 20. 18 


*All other terminals and pera public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of week ending Sept. 17, 1949, 
and Sept. 18, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. ‘Department of 
Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 


--American— ;-—in bond—, 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
17, 18, 17, 18, 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Wheat ...... 259,903 225,339 305 35 
OOP. ee teess 5,709 1, see vee 
cc ae aE 29,106 19,299 148 676 
OS eee 5,720 3,859 ree die 
Barley ...... 33,659 18,730 eee 161 
Flaxseed .... 17,755 9,103 cee 
Soybeans .... 478 62 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain i. stan and 
afloat in Canadian markets Sept. 17 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 6,057,000 (121,000) 
bu.; corn, 440,000 (92,000); oats, 1,778,000 
(308,000); rye, none (10,000); barley, 2,483,- 
000 (29,000). 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 

to The Northwestern Miller by principal 

mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 

points in the Northwest, in sacks with 

comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

3 10 17 24 

Five mills .. 24,193 27,804 32,503 *33,131 
*Four mills. 





FLOUR BRANDS 





The following trademarks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 


CARLETON—Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Jan. 1, 1874. 

MAYFAIR—Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., New York, N.Y.; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since November, 1912. 

DOWNY-FLAKE — Doughnut Corporation 
of America, New York, N.Y.; prepared flour 
for waffles, doughnuts, biscuits, corn muf- 
fins, bran muffins, cookies, cup cakes, bread 
and ginger bread muffins. Use claimed since 
Nov. 3, 1920. 

THRIFTIMIX—Thriftimix Corp., Los An- 
geles, Cal.; prepared biscuit mix. Use 
claimed since Jan. 2, 1935. 

WHITE FOX—Blair Milling Co., Atchi- 
son, Kansas; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since 1866. 

ANGEL FOOD—tTrenton (Ill.) Milling 
Co.; prepared biscuit mix containing wheat 
flour, shortening, dry milk solids, corn 
sugar and leavening ingredients. Use 
claimed since May 1, 1946. 

TENDER-LITE—Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., doing business as Dodge City 
Fiour Mills, Denver, Colo., and Dodge City, 
Kansas; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
Feb. 28, 1946. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 
Ib.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





Chicago ory Kans. tae St. Louis Buffalo 
SE UMN Vii a dase see VAs $...@7.15 $...@6.80 $...@. $...@ ... $7.26@7.35 
Spring top patent ............. 6.50@ 6.85 oe Le er... os ak aes es | 
Spring high gluten ............ O22. 5.85 @6.05 oe RS -++@... 6.20@6.30 
ee ee CPR TORE RE woul... S.FOOERS 7S... --@5.65 ...@... 
Spring standard ............... 5.40@56.75 5.65@5.75 ...@... --@5.55 5.80@5.90 
Spring first clear .............. 4.90@5.39 5.30@5.70 ...@... --@5.15 5.50@5.60 
Hard winter family ............ ee eee, leeway} --@6.95. ...@... 
Hard winter short ............. 5.40@5.54 Gas 5.20@5.35 --@5.40 ...@. 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.30 @5.45 on 5.15 @5.25 --@5.25 5.75@5.80 
Hard winter first clear ......... -..@4.40 roar ae 3.65@4.25 --@4.50 5.45@5.50 
Soft winter family ............. aes, wee sO. -@. -+-@6.00 ...@. 
Soft winter short patent ....... 6.05 @ 6.57 Jv 6.25@6.70 ...@5.95 56.50@5.55 
Soft winter standard .......... 4.85@6.20 ‘et eS -@. WO sia ioe 
Soft winter straight ............ oy Fre @, 4.95@5.05 ...@4.95 5.30@5.35 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5.15 @5.77 =o be @. »+»@4.20 5.35@5.40 
Rye flour, white ............... 4.00@4.30 ...@4.15 @. +» +@4.85 4.85@4.90 
Bye Monn, GORE he sen 3.05 @ 3.50 - @3.65 @ -+-@3.75 elie 80 
Durum, gran., bulk ............ 5.80 @5.85 6. 60@5. 65 @ @6.60 -@6.16 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
eS ee ea a $...@7.45 $6.70@6.90 $...@... $6.90@7.45 sete 
Spring high gluten 6.20@6.40 6.25@6.35 6.32@6.47 6.00@6.25 6s @iwe 
Spring short ..........65 ~«+@ ...> 6.00@6.10 .6.12@6.27 5.95@6.08 7 
Spring standard ......... ae 5.85@6.05 5.90@6.00 5.97@6.12 5.85@5.93 » (as 
Spring first clear ......-.....4- 5.45@5.65 5.80@5.90 5.42@5.67 5.64@5.71 o oD ive 
Hard winter short 6.00@6.15 5.80@5.90 5.92@6.12 56.60@5.70 en 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.60@5.80 5.70@5.80 5.62@5.82 5.40@5.50 vil ces 
Soft winter family -............. cee ces o++@... 7.44@7.47 eFtt- ues a 
Soft winter straight 4.85@5.560 ...@... 4.87@5.52 ...@s sae ee 
Soft winter standard ---@... 5.16@5.25 Oe veel ss w@s. 
Rye flour, white ........ 4.25@4.70 4.70@4.80 .@. 4.20@4.65 os oe 
Rye flour, dark ........ Pe eee: eo a 7 3.65 @4.15 -@.. 
Durum, gran., bulk -@.... ooe@ i... oo: « ++» @6,15 -@. 





Seattle Los oe Toronto **Winnipeg 


Family patent ... $...@6.95 Ms .@. Spring top patent]... $...@11.00 $11.15@11.4u 
Bluestem ........ ...@6.04 -@. Spring second patent -@10.50 10. “— 90 
Bakery grades ... ...@6.13 ...@. Spring first clear -@ 9.40 ---@ 
eee --».-@65.81 -@. Spring exports§ ..... -@14.00 -..@ 
Ontario soft Eantoent 1. 90@ 9.00 -+-@ 


Ontario exports§ ... «+»-@ 4.10 5 a. 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand jutes, 198-lb. cottons. §280- Ib. “eetbion. 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Sept. 17, and corresponding date of a year ago: 











7-—-Wheat—, --—Corn—, -—Oats—, -—Rye—, -~Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Baltimore ........... 5,329 4,037 1,669 3 71 164 186 7 140 562 
BROOM... ni vcnnceccccce 932 981 +e o os ee os ms os o» 
pn Se ee 14,128 6,898 195 2 3,565 1,935 133 67 2,203 682 
BON. coseacat ine 1,784 1,025 oe +» 1,086 394 oe ee os 62 
CHIGREO: coves wosccies 17,523 8,539 831 346 3,218 6,628 1,663 587 289 598 
DwalWER . ocdovcesvnesss 23,399 19,078 164 +» 4,928 2,311 857 202 9,655 1,852 
Vt, Wr ORR. bec cie ces ce 11,004 12,686 283 81 183 179 18 12 22 17 
Galveston .........-- 1,984 4,693 386 oe as be he oa ey 62 
Hutchinson .......... 13,411 13,544 ee oe eR oe 2 10 ee 
Indianapolis ......... 3,863 2,299 261 157 341 516 52 71 oa Be 
Kansas City ........ 37,500 40,588 124 24 218 31 206 189 66 72 
Milwaukee ........... 1,706 1,341 16 8 538 171 et 47 2,320 2,313 
Minneapolis .......... 10,058 5,109 43 -» 6,627 3,114 1,704 2,194 10,683 8,477 
New Orleans ......... 439 2,025 64 2° 10 31 a oe = oe 
New York ........-.-. 973 953 554 4 175 64 : os ai 2 
Afloat evovcves 5,409 oe se es ae Py nh “0 >| 
OMG. 0 o.d'ee vawevc ae 18,907 20,022 196 72 1,548 777 277 87 52 99 
PQOTIR ccccosscccsvece 541 369 3 6 164 135 a's va T 52 
Philadelphia ......... 2,295 2,453 454 oe 16 os 44 124 177 22 
Miowe CO oo cissrives 1,754 1,242 38 53 999 549 52 16 109 167 
St. Joseph ......6.4+. 6,950 6,631 64 22 953 350 oe 4 38 35 
GE, BE sc ctivces oe 9,516 10,041 72 21 1,928 615 34 25 5 4 
WCRI cccvcccecyscs 13,187 8,781 ‘> es ee 4 ve ti 10 
LORS Kesicwesiivewece ps 275 ae 8 8 2% os se 323 
GCOMBIS foc vevcrenieoes 194 776 ee sé a3 ot ome 3 
NOU cs tedvsene 202,756 174,386 6,417 791 26,568 17,898 5,128 3,642 26,112 15,068 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT FLAX 








-—-Mi poli ¢ Chicag y—Kansas City—. Mpls. 
Sept. Dec. May Sept. Dec. Mar. May sept. Dec. May Oct. 
Sept. 19... 220% 212% 206 208% 211% 210% 204 210 206% 196% 394 


Sept. 20.. 220% 213% 205% 208% 211% 210% 203% 209% 205% 195% ° 394 
Sept. 21.. 222% 214% 207% 209% 212% 211% 204% 210% 207 196% 394 
Sept. 22.. sm% 215% 208% 211 213% 212% 205% 211% 207% 197% 394 





Sept. 23.. 215% 208% -eee 212% 212 204% -+-» 207% 196% 395 
Sept. 24.. 216 208% «+e. 2212% 212% 205% -++» 208% 197% 3956 

7-CORN— r RYE .¢ OATS 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dee. 
Sept. 19. 126% 115% 142 145% 139% 140% 139 139 67% 66% 59% 60% 
Sept. 20. 126% 115% 140% 143% 143 143% 135 138 65% 65% 58% 59% 
Sept. 21. 125% 116 140% 144% 144% 143% 137 139 66% 66% 59 60% 
Sept. 22.122 115% 140 143% 146% 145% 138 138% 68 66% 59% 60% 
SSS: Ser re 145 144 tard: 500 chen, ae cove -Oee 
Sept. 24. .... 116% .... 142% 145% 144% «+e. 138% oc: Se (kee oe 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago yeas TY Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $....@43.50 $....@41.00 §$....@.... a ree aS Se 
Hard winter bran .. Tr SOEs =, Ae 37.50@ 38.00 hoa bode aes 2) ae 
Soft winter bran ..  aeeP eo Fe? obo CP Ste 43.25@43.75 45.00 @ 46.00 
Standard midds.* 52.00 @53.50 - - @48.00 pre, = eee wees oes cada pene 
Flour midds.t ..... - @556,00 --@54.00 48.25 @ 48.75 56.50@57.00 58.00@60.00 
TOG. GOD ..ncsicsvces 57.00@ 60.00 --@55.00 my ES Ta Pepe ee FET 
Buffalo eae ee Boston Pittsburgh Atianta 
Spring bran ....... $48.00@ 48.50 ¢. -@55.00 $54.50@55.00' $53.50@54.00 owt csst 
Standard midds.* .. 54.50@565.00 - @60.00 61.50@62.50 57.00@58.00 as@ wa 
Flour midds.f ..... 57.00@58.00 ..@ ana yee ee 63.00 @ 67.30 ~-@.. 
Wee BO ive cccice 58.00@ 59.00 -@65.00 66.00@67.00 63.00@67.30 ee OF 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
WOUOGRG . si cccaidsas $....@67.00 $....@60.00 $....@63.00 
TWinnipeg ......... - @49.00 @51.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 






















ARNOLD 


oosece 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 

















Flour from this mill comes to you 





fully aged — ready to use 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
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WANT ADS 

















replies. 
Wan per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads poet with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
| v 


WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST, COLLEGE 
degree, under 35; background in grain, 
milling or baking; interest in nutrition. 
Excellent opportunity West Coast. Give 
full particulars. Confidential. Address 220, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 














CEREAL CHEMIST WANTED — YOUNG 
man (25 to 35 years old) wanted by an 
aggressive milling company. Familiar with 
laboratory routine on both hard and soft 
wheat. Good opportunity. Replies con- 
fidential. Address 224, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Mirin. 


LONG ESTABLISHED NATIONAL ORGAN- 
ization requires milling supervisor, dry 
corn mill. Familiarity pearl barley, corn 
flakes, prepared mixes, helpful. Our em- 
ployees know of this ad. Write promptly 
stating salary requirement. Address 234, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—ONE STANDARD FLEXO- 
veyor Carloader and Flexible Conveyor, 
length 26’, suitable for 100-lb. bags or 
cartons. Excellent condition; priced to 
sell. Reply Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn.—Telephone Main 1494. 

















INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
Room 603, Canadian Pacific Bidg. 
63 Yonge St., Toronto 1, Canada 











PERCY NENT ae 
en PAGS. 











ansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
i eae ee rene er cE ee atom ST 





Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity a. Cable Address 
800 bbls OK “Washita” 
ae. of yee 
Hard Wheat 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Be Solicited 
Mem!«,r Millers’ National Federation 








DOBRY’ 'S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 

















MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 








Subsidy Wrangle 


(Continued from page 12) 


would be obtained only when the pri- 
vate grain trade merchandising force 
is operating. 

This conclusion not only covered 
the current grain markets but also 
involved the probability of barter 
transactions which the government 
now sees as a potential. Mr. Sanford 
told the committee that barter nego- 
tiations were multi-lateral deals 
which could not be handled by CCC 
under its present organization. 

The Democrats on the committee, 
Sens. Johnston and Holland, revealed 
the opinion that the cost of the 
wheat agreement was primarily a 
charge against foreign policy and not 
the agriculture budget. All agreed 
that the present administrative rul- 
ing of USDA had delayed the export 
of U.S. wheat. 

Substantial senatorial influence on 
the floor is expected to rule that CCC 
will stand the cost of the subsidy at 
least for this year, but the Senate 
agricultural interests can be expect- 
ed to fight for a decision that the 
IWA subsidy is an international prob- 
lem and not a domestic agricultural 
charge. 

Asks Limit on Powers 


Speaking for the Millers National 
Federation, Herman Fakler, MNF 
vice president, appeared to give the 
goal line push to the previous testi- 





LOU J. WEITZMAN REENTERS 


FLOUR FIELD IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—Lou J. Weitzman, for 
many years nationally known in the 
flour trade, is re-engaging in the flour 
business in Chicago. He heads a com- 
pany to be known as Weitzman 
Quick Cooking Foods, and will oc- 
cupy his own building located at 
3714-16 S. Sangamon St., Chicago. 

In addition to handling and dis- 
tributing all types of flour, the new 
company will manufacture and mar- 
ket a fortified bakers flour to be 
known as “Stamina.” The plant is lo- 
cated in the heart of Chicago’s cen- 
tral manufacturing district. Discuss- 
ing his new product, Mr. Weitzman 
stated that in recent years “too much 
emphasis has been placed on the cap- 
sule and tablet in nutrition routines; 
the cult of the vitamin pill is one 
example.” His new process includes 
calcium and calcium phosphate in- 
gredients in bread and pancake flour. 

Mr. Weitzman states that research 
and laboratory work have been com- 
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Lou J. Weitzman 


pleted and that his plant soon will be 
producing flour in volume for na- 
tional distribution. 





Plant of Weitzman 


Quick Cooking Foods 





mony of Mr. Sanford regarding the 
penalty provisions of the implement- 
ing legislation. Mr. Fakler suggest- 
ed to the committee that the powers 
of investigation by the government 
of companies doing business under 
the wheat agreement be limited to 
matters and transactions concerning 
wheat agreement business and not 
broad powers to examine the com- 
plete records of a ° 

Ralph S. Trigg, PMA director, 
asked the subcommittee to reject the 
appeal for relaxation of penalties for 
violations of export quotas under the 
IWA. He said the import controls 
were necessary to prevent the re- 
turn of IWA-subsidized wheat into 
the U.S. when the domestic price of 
wheat is above the wheat agreement 
price level. Mr. Trigg denied that 
import control provisions of Title 22 
of the AAA act of 1938 were ade- 
quate for this purpose and since they 
“could only be invoked after hear- 
ings by the tariff commission and 
that this machinery was cumbersome 
and could not be brought into ac- 
tion to protect our obligations un- 
der the wheat pact.” 

Mr. Trigg claimed that precedence 
for heavy punitive penalties for viola- 
tion of import and export regula- 
tions could be found in the Sugar 
Act of 1948, under which triple dam- 
ages are assessed to the extent that 
imports or exports violated the provi- 
sions of that law. 

Trade sources say that the Sugar 
Act citation “is not analagous” to 
the wheat pact since under the wheat 
agreement shipments are being made 
to as many as 30 different nations 
and no exporter can be absolutely 
sure that a quota has not been filled, 
particularly near the close of, the 
crop year. In other cases where the 


national import quota is small, viola- © tober. 


tion of the import total might readily 
occur unintentionally at any time, it 
is pointed out. The same danger is 
emphasized in regard to flour ship- 
ments, which frequently are bought 
in small parcels but where a smal! 
exporter might readily find himself 
facing severe penalties if he un- 
knowingly violated a quota since the 
burden of proof appears to be put 
on him. Who is to say, it is pointed 
out, that a government “wishing to 
punish a political opponent might not 
decide that he knowingly violated a 
quota,” 


Modifications Requested 


Mr. Sanford and Mr. Fakler both 
requested the modifications of the 
proposed Senate bill and also asked 
that certain provisions regarding in- 
vestigation of records and accounts 
of exporters be limited to those 
transactions under a wheat agree- 
ment. Under the USDA proposal a 
government agent could come into « 
place of business of any. exporter 
doing business under the subsidy an 
go into every business item on the 
company’s records. 

Mr. Trigg replied to this critcism 
of the bill stating that since he be- 
lieves that import controls are neces 
sary to implement the wheat agree- 
ment it follows that importers should 
be subject to reporting requirements 
and investigatory authority. 

The subcommittee closed its ses- 
sions with the statement that it 
would not issue a report but would 
move to action through the full Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee. At the 
present rate of legislative action it 
appears that Senate approval of the 
bill requiring CCC to foot the bill 
on IWA subsidy for this year 
would clear the Senate early in Oc- 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Oct. 6-8—District 9, Association of 

mf oath Millers, Davenport ‘Hotel, 

Wash., sec., Francis R. 

cae, 917 Terminal Sales Bidg., Seat- 
tle 1. 

Oct. 9-11—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention at 
the French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; secretary, Don F. 
Clark,. 100 Merchants’ Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Oct. 9-12—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Sin- 
ton, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, M. 
J. Fickenscher, 919 Monmouth St., 
Newport, Ky. 

Oct. 14-15—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, tri-section meet- 
ing, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas; program chairman, Dr. 
J. A. Shellenberger, Kansas State 
College. 

Oct. 14-20 — American Bakers 
Assn. and Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Joint Exposition of 
Baking Machinery and Equipment 
and Conference of Bakers, Atlantic 
City, NJ. 

Oct. 15—District 6 of Association 
of Operative Millers, guests of Chel- 
sea (Mich.) Milling Co.; sec., Alfred 
Borchardt, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Oct. 14 - 20 — American Bakers 
Assn. and Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Joint Exposition of 
Baking Machinery ani Equipment 
and Conference of Bakers, Atlantic 
City, NJ. 

Oct. 20-22—National Bakers Sup- 
ply House Assn., Traymore Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N.J.; headquarters, 64 E. 
Lake 8St.. Chicago 1. 

Oct. 21—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., King Cotton Hotel, Green. 
boro, N.C.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6. 

Oct. 22—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Hotel Markeen, 
Buffalo; sec., Charles M. Wagner, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Oct. 23-25 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., St. Francis Ho- 
tel, San Francisco; sec., M. J. Donna, 
Braidwood, Ill. 


Oct. 28-29 — Pennsylvania Millers 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Lancaster; sec., Jess P. Hump- 
ton, 28 E. Orange St., Lancaster. 

Nov. 13—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Plains Hotel, Chey: , Wyo.; 
sec., T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 5326 TA, 
Denver 17. 


Nov. 13-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston. 


Nov. 14-16 — Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York; sec., Talbot O. Freeman, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York-17. 


Nov. 21-22—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., annual convention at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; 
secretary, Mark G. Thornburg, 432 
an Moines Bidg., Des Moines 9, 
owa. 





1950 

Jan. 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

Jan. 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis. 

Jan. 22-24 — Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn., annual winter conven- 
tion at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 





secretary, Theo- i. 


dore Staab, 5700 No. 
Philadelphia. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Lord Baltimore (Md.) Ho- 
tel; sec., Emmet Gary. 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore. 

Feb. 26-28—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., convention at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; executive secretary, Lloyd N. 
Case, 325 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 

April 12-14 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Venoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 26 Cain 
St. N.W., Atlanta 3. 

April 30-May 2—Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., convention, Jung Hotel, New 


Broad S&8t., 
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Orleans, La.; secretary, Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 401 Board of Trade Bldg., 
New Orleans. 

May 2-3—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Herring Hotel, Amar- 
illo, Texas; sec., Joe S. Morris, P.O. 
Box 366, Amarillo. 


May 5-6 — Kansas Grain, Feed & 


Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Kansas, 


Topeka, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 823 
Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson. 


May 17-9—lIllinois, Indiana and Wis- 
consin bakers’ associations, joint con- 
vention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
act, sec., Thelma Dallas, 58 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Rm. 738, Chicago 4. 
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June 4-6 — Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 
5326 TA, Denver 17. 


June 11-18—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


June 12-14—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, Hotel Wilton, Long 
Beach, Calif.; exec. sec., Walter M. 
Jennings, 735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
cago 13. 

June 25-28—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore. 





~-- you always 
choose quality 


hit... that’s Skeet! 


America’s master marksmen agree 
that this delicate synchronization of 
eye and gun demands the best in top 
just as America’s 
master bakers must demand top 
quality ingredients in their own field. 
They know that the great family of 
Commander-Larabee Flours can be 
relied upon to give the same peak per- 
formance, display the same controlled 
baking characteristics, year in and 


grade equipment... 


year out. 


Commander-Larabee Flours are con- 
tinuously controlled in every milling 
process to assure absolute uniformity 


» +» you can depend on it! 


There is an experienced Commander- 
Larabee representative near you... 
consult him on your flour problems. 
And remember, when performance 
. choose a 


counts, choose quality . . 
Commander-Larabee Flour! 


The quick blurred flash of a suddenly 
released target, the shooter’s smooth 
pivot and the shotgun’s roar as the 
- speeding disc is smashed by a direct 


GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS 


SHOOTING SKEET 












tion positions. 


TIPS ON GOOD 
SKEET SHOOTING 


Uan-— 


COMMANDER MILLING CO. 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP, 





Above is a typical Skeet field layout. Tar- 
gets are released from both the hi and 
the lo traphouse on each station, thus the 
shooter fires twice from each of the eight 
stations. Illustrated are a few of the sta- 






Reverse Sta, 6 lo and hi positions for Sta. 2 Reverse Sto. 8 lo position for Sta, 8 hi 


. Never ride the target — shoot as soon as you get on it. 
. Shoot under hi house target. 
. Attempt to hit lo house target straight away or even. 
. It's always an excellent idea to “dry shoot” first. 


3. Always follow through. 


. MINNEAPOLIS 
. KANSAS CITY 
BUFFALO 
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MiLting WHEAT 
Coll Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Our stocks are analyzed 
for baking strength. 
They’re carefully and 
personally selected — 
binned according to 


variety. 


Ash for: 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 
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KANSAS CITY 6, MrSSOURT 
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—— 


‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minn 


es 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all lending Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1,400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 





61,000,000 Bu. 
Flaxseed on Hand 
for 1949-50 Season 


MINNEAPOLIS — Old flaxseed 
stocks in the U.S. July 1, 1949, to- 
taled 19,188,000 bu. If the August 
estimate for the 1949 crop is realized, 
supplies for the 1949-50 season will 
amount to 61,112,000 bu. This is al- 
most 1 million bushels more than 
were available a year ago when sup- 
plies were at a near record level, the 
Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration points out 
in its flaxseed market summary. 

The July 1 stocks were held in the 
following positions: On farms and at 
interior mills and elevators, 2,840,000 
bu., factory stocks at processing 
plants, 213,000 bu. and commercial 
stocks at terminals, 16,135,000 bu. It 
is estimated that around 1.3 million 


bushels of new crop flaxseed were - 


in factory stocks July 1. 


OCC Owns Carry-over 


The Commodity Credit Corporation 
owned virtually all of the old crop 
carry-over and their holdings July 1 
were reported at 18,521,000 bu. flax- 
seed and 360,736,000 Ib. linseed oil. 
The CCC purchased 23,743,000 bu. 
flaxseed from the 1948 crop and, in 
addition, placed an estimated 2,257,- 
000 bu. under loan and purchase 
agreements. 


Flaxseed crushings during the 1948- 
49 season including .7 million bushels 
of 1948 crop seed crushed prior to 
July 1, 1948, and excluding 1.3 mil- 
lion bushels of 1949 crop seed crushed 
prior to July 1, 1949, amounted to 
35,024,000 bu. This compares with 
29,871,000 bu. crushed during 1947-48, 
24,597,000 bu. during 1946-47, and 
was the largest operation since 1943- 
44 when 54,602,000 bu. were crushed. 


Linseed Oil Output 


Production of linseed oil during the 
1948-49 season amounted to 736,574,- 
000 Ib., which together with July, 
1948, carry-over and small imports, 
provided a total supply of 875,948,000 
lb. Of this quantity, 13,980,000 Ib. 
were exported, factory consumption 
accounted for 388,160,000 Ib. and 
other disappearance 92,445,000 Ib. or 
a total of 494,585,000 lb. Subtracting 
this disappearance from the total 
supply left 381,363,000 on hand July 
1, 1948. Of this supply 360,736,000 Ib. 
were owned by the CCC. On July 29, 
1949, CCC linseed oil stocks amount- 
ed to 379,891,000 Ib. 


Enough flaxseed from the 1949 crop 
has been offered by growers to place 
the trading basis under the support 
price for 1949 crop seed of $3.99 bu. 
at Minneapolis for No. 1 grade. Pre- 
sumably, such offerings have come 
from growers not equipped with suit- 
able storage space to take advantage 
of the government loan. When the 
flush of such marketings is over, it 
appears likely that country offerings 
will decrease and that considerable 
seed will go into storage unless prices 
come nearer to the support basis. 
Flaxseed has recently traded at $3.85 
bu. Minneapolis for No. 1 seed or 
14¢ under the loan price. 
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I ground is too limited to scat- 
ter materials all over the lot, there’, 
room upwards for storage in Neff &. 
Fry super-concrete stave silos. It’s bet- 
ter anyway to store flowable bulk ma- 
terials out of the weather. 

The construction of Neff & Fry 
storage bins assures service for a gen- 
eration or longer with virtually no up- 
keep expense. The super-concrete 
Staves are se, smooth, enduring 
They interlock to form strong, tighi 
joints. Each tier is bound with high 
tension steel hoops. 

Would you like to have our catalog 
which tells the whole story? A copy is 
yours for the asking. 


THE 
NEFF & FRY 


COMPANY 
CAMDEN, OHIO 





Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent ‘ 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















DAVIS - NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 














CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢- FLOUR 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Se Re on 
BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


\ Jas 


4 

















Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








Buy and Sell 
Through 
WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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| Hallet and Carey Company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


WE SERVE ALL-WAYS 


MILLING WHEAT =. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


COARSE GRAINS - SCREENINGS - FUTURES 


To Better Serve You, We Have Specialists for Each Grain 
We Solicit Your Inquiries When Buying or Selling 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA DULUTH, MINNESOTA 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


The Rodney Milling Co. LUCK Y FAMILY PATENTS 
practi hey moet _ GLUTEN FLOUR White Crest Red Crest 
‘ gee Cake and Pastry Flours 
“Heart of America” Prompt Delivery es 


FLOUR Uniform High Quality 


CHICAGO OFFICE ~ 


Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
" Beane ewan FEDERAL MILL, Inc. | | TheJ.C.LysleMilling Company 
Lockport, N. Y. Leavenworth, Kansas 


Sponge Cracker Flour 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








































FLOURS 


BREAD AND CAKE 


KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





A’ & 








Santa-Fe 
i 


All Flour is NOT alike. Nor 
can every mill make equally 
good flour if it chooses. Like 
anything else, milling top quality 
flour requires the best of in- 
gredients to start and the skill 
and equipment to finish the job 
with perfection. SILK FLOSS 
and SANTA FE TRAIL will 
meet the most exacting test of 
quality. 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 





NO BETTER THAN 
THE BEST 


~ But Always 
Top Quality 


MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS EXPERIENCE 





AcmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 








“Hunter’s CREAM” TOPPER 


The Oldest Flour FLAMING ARROW 
Brand in Kansas BIG BOY 
Three Superior Bakery Flours 


that for more than seventy years 


has stood at the very top of the Precision Milled 
fine quality list. for Precision Baking 


The Hunter Milling Co. Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Wellington, Kansas Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 

















an ee 
oo 


American Ace MILLING 
—A superior bread ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
P. 0. DRAWER 2840 flour, milled in one : 
of the West’s very Designers and Builders 


MEMP HIS, TENN. finest flour mills. for the 


Grain Processing Industries 


PHONES: : American Flours, Inc. . 
9.2682 - 9-2683 - 9-2684 - 9-9776 - 9.0477 - LD 348 - LD 530 NEWTON, KANSAS 1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 









































YHLMANN GRAIN Co. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR 


Kansas City Board of Trade 

Minneapolis Grain Exchange . 

New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Duluth Board of Trade e 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 





Complete Facilities for Serving 
the Milling Industry 
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Not ‘How Many” But ‘Who’ 





; 


The real question isn’t how many people your businesspaper 
- advertising reaches but how many prospects. Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller comprise the market’s best pros- 





pects and represent the market’s maximum buying power. 








The Northwestern Miller can help with these five basic 
steps of selling: 








1] Contact the prospects 


B 
m 2| Arouse interest in the product 
Advertising 


3] Create preference for the product 


By 4|. Present a specific proposal 
Personal Selling 5] Close the order 


Salesmen can attempt all five of these steps. But the results 
of their efforts can be multiplied by advertising in The 
Northwestern Miller. Advertising in The Northwestern Miller 
paves the. way for personal selling with a responsive audience 
among the buyers who actually can give you the business. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO 
The Businesspaper Family Serv ng 
the Related Fields of 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
THE AMERICAN BAKER 
MILLING PRODUCTION 
FEEDSTUFF: 
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As a customer of City National’s 
Foreign Department, you will receive valuable 
recommendations on foreign representatives, 
market analyses, and achieve rapid contact 
with foreign markets around the world. 


City National’s Foreign Department 
—the largest in this area—is eager to help you 
make your export program successful. Call, 
write or visit our ‘‘years ahead’’ Foreign 
Department. 


CITY NATIONAL 


aa Bank & Just Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT » 
RANCE TION 


ESTABLISHED 1913, 








10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLQUR vomesnc 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





CONTINENTAL 
SALES AGENCIES 


5 EAST ST., KINGSTON 
JAMAICA, B. W. 1 


FLOUR BROKERS 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 
. Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 











WHITE & COMPANY 


**The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of C Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 





-PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








consi Merchandisers” 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


. 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. i 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL. FEEDINGSTUFFS 


9 St. Helens Place LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 

























Vattey Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PAUL UHLMANN, President 


R. HUGH UHLMANN, 
Vice President 


E. G. O’DOWD, Secretary 


Experienced Service 
to Millers in Cash 


Grain and Futures 


Members: Kansas — Board of Trade « ins Board of Trade 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR caes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Ooventry,” London 











KE L LY-ERIC KSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


\H NEI 








Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(.A. GREEN) 
anda <g OF .FLOUR, CEREALS 
D CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory eaten 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 

















6 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLI4,” Glasgow 






















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 
ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Li Lid, | 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 





LEITH 
BELFAST 


_— 


































Nashville, Tenn. Cash Grain Brokers 

Kansas City Board of Trade 

FLOUR BROKERS SOs" at Et 
PHONE L. BD. 08 GABLE ADDRESS: GOWN Kansas City, Aaa 




















INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON Cable Address: ““Troxtorri,”’ London 1 
ce a THE FRANK R. PRINA ene gene 
Policies of this Company we ates Managers CORPORATION (FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN.) LTD. 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York Domestic FLOUR export aan akite a on oe? 
rf LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! CEREAL PRODUC 
Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, ll, San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada se Pith Avenue NeW York Codes: Riverside, rN 4 0 5th Ea. also 1 Bentle ; 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS | JOHN M. FLYNN CO. FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCT. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “Fexne.y,” Liverpool 





























—— 


= 


j 





— 





~ |JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘AncHor,’’ Belfast 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““Marve.,” Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““Drp.oma,"’ Glasgow 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. L. F, business much preferred. © 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxiiip,”” Dundee 








TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
M. J. VOS, 


NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 

_ ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 








N. V.GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 


P.O. BOX 82, BR 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
Th tee Trust Co., New York 





e Guaran 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 




















NV. So henesekeoey 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AM HO 
Importers of: 
Fiours - Offals - Starch 











A well-known continental actor be- 
came involved in an argument with 
an American, grew heated, drew his 
card from his pocket, threw it on the 
table with a tragic air, and stalked 
out. 

“Do you know what that means?” 
gasped a bystander. “That’s a chal- 
lenge to a duel. What are you going 
to do?” 

The American regarded the card 
for some moments, took out his foun- 
tain pen, wrote “Admit bearer,” 
above the engraved line—and went 
off to the theater. 


¢?¢ ¢ 


A Russian colonel was very strict 
with his men. He wanted them to 
follow all the rules of personal hy- 
giene prescribed by the Kremlin. He 
met with a great deal of trouble. 
Finally, he decided that drastic meas- 
ures should be taken. He called the 
topkick to him. 

“Sergeant Comerade, da regulations 
say men must change shuftz av’ry 
month. Wat gung on? Man no change 
shurtz for sex month!” 

“Colonel Comerade, man no have 
shurtz for to change,” the topkick 
replied apologetically. 

The colonel thought for a minute, 
then slammed his fist on the desk. 

“Than lat them change shurtz wiz 
each other!” 


¢¢¢ 


Mother: “Why, Bobby! You ate 
all that cake without thinking of 
your little sister?” 

Bobby: “I was thinking of her all 
the time. I was afraid she would come 
before I finished.” 


?¢ 


A farmer, noticing the hired man 
with a lantern, asked where he was 
going. 

“Courtin’.” 

“Courtin’? With a lantern? I never 
took one when I was courtin’.” 

“Yeah—and look what you got.” 


ee ¢ 


“Pull over, mister,” said the traffic 
cop. “You haven’t any tail light.” 

The motorist stopped, got out for 
a look, and was speechless with dis- 
may. 

“Well, it’s bad, but not that bad,” 
said the officer. 

Recovering his voice, the motorist 
quavered, “It’s not the tail light that 
bothers me, but what’s become of 
my trailer?” 

¢?¢?F 


When the name of the plaintiff 
was called out in court, much to 
everyone’s amazement, he stood up 
in the jury-box. 

“What are you doing there?” 
snapped the clerk. 

“I was called to serve on the jury,” 
was the meek reply. 

“But you must have known you 
couldn’t sit on a jury and try your 
own case.” 

“I suppose not,” admitted the plain- 
tiff ruefully, “I did think it was a 
bit of luck.” 
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A CompLete Line oF QUALITY Flours 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 


GOLD COIN 

Standard Patent 

CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 

PURE SILVER 

Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 














‘Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


p> 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 























GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


36, Mauritsweg 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “FriixconEn” Reference: De Twentsche Bank 








STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: “Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application 


47-48 Damrak 











N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 


Cable Address: “‘Visco” 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ Novadel-Agene Corp. ........+..+. . Cover 3 
Ackerman-Beardsley-Bennett, Inc. ..... ‘ N. W. Mills Sales Agency...... Be eeeee. 
A new development Ausea pee  ddikes caer dees ovenet> Green's Milling Co. borcccceeswwecesces ona a Sesto ‘Oe, 1a. 
Y Acme Flour Mills Co,.... Grippeling & Verkley . . gilvie our 3 Ne Pek aed yee. 19 
peta Fcrsca 4 €X- allen, James & Co. (Belfast), Lta ee a es Nee ere a 
ends termentation Alva Roller Mills ... é 
tolerance. Provides “™%e" Milling Division ...... Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co Page. Thomas, Milling Oo,..... 
° ‘“ py + Amendt Milling Co. .. Hallet & Carey .......... Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............ 
more time for “cutting over” or American Flours. Inc. meres z. ¥ OD Bers rrsasepnsrarees . oe oD OBsc occ cc cccees 
ivi Ames Harris Neville Co..... ammon ag aper beesersesecs Severs 
giving dough extra punches. If Ardhie:Dantele-tdinnd Oc. Harris Bros. & Co., Litd............000+ Penn, William, Flour Co.......... See 
you want a flour which will stand Arnoia Milling Co. .......- Harris, Upham & Co............. rumieca "a "Peis 
4 . Atk Milli Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co.. Ine. man Ds . 
abuse, write or wire inson mS Os, Holland Engraving Co. . Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


: Pratt, R. C. : 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED = ®*ter. A. B., Engineering Co neat aa oo Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 


B State Milli OOiis oo sect ivece oeeers 
MILLS COMPANY mw fg pm Bae Oe. -. wet Hunter Milling Co. Prina, Frank R., Corp. 


Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. Rademaker, H. J. B. M.. 
1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA  piair Milling Co. ........00.-eeeeeeees 2 Igteheast Bros., tne. Red River Milling Co.... 


Blake, J. H. . Imbs, J. F., Milling Co....... P Red Wing Milling Co.........-.......-. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc........+++++0+- Inter-Continental Grain Co. . Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
= Rolle & Schilthuls ......escecesesesees Interstate Grain Corporation . Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.. 
Soft Winter Wheat Flours Bosworth, M. M., Co. cececcecsecsevecs International Milling Co. ‘ Robinson Milling Co. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co....... eeee Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ‘ N Rodney Milling Co. 











: Brey & Sharpless Ross Milling Co. ........ 

H y Broenniman Co., Inc. . tees Ruoff, A., & Co......se0e. eevee 
Family - Commercial Buhler Mill & Blevator Co..... ¥ Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd....... ee 
Export Bulsing & Heslenfeld ....-.++++++++++++ Jas & Van Walbeek........ Russell-Miller Milling Co. ..... nea ys,. 
Bunge Corp. te ereene TOMMMROM, “We Dep Ghee ccesiccicdivcirse Russell Milling Co. 

Jewell, L. R., & Son.. Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co.... 
4 Johansen, Anth., & Co.......---+seeeees 
J , John F., & Co. : 
Long Distance Telephone 32 cocniiians oma RS aa gh. pee Johnson-Herbert & Co. St. Joseph Testing Lab., Inc...... 
Cable address — “Jasco Ganalian tlk & Misviber O0......0c:. Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Cannon Valley Milling Co........-+.++++ Joseph, I. 8., Co., Saxony Mills .........+. 
Cargill, Incorporated Justesen, Brodr. Schneider, W. H., Company.... 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. Carson, “Robert, & Co., Litd......sc00:. ome tae ae GRssevevvoreee 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE Centennial Flouring Mills Co. Kansas Flour Mills Company Security Milling Co., Inc 

Central Bag and Burlap Co Kansas Grain Company y Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 
Comm, “Cereales’ eee Kansas Milling Co. ..........-ceeeeeees Shevelove, J. J. .ccccccccessces 

Chase Bag Co. .. Kaswan, Joseph . Shim Quee & Co. .....eseeeees 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co....... eeae Kelly-Erickson Co. ... Siebel Institute of Technology 


STANDARD MILLING Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... Kelly Flour Co. Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 


b> eeune Kelly, iliam, Milling Co Skandinavisk Mel Import ............. 

COMPANY an Pag ‘ Kenser, Charles H. Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc.. 

“Mh City Natl. Bank & Trust Co Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 

Millers of Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd.. Kerr Gifford & Co. ......... tee eee Southwestern Laboratories 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS Kimpton, W. S., & Sons Spindler, L. G. 
Coleman, David, Inc. King, H. H., Flour Mills Co Springfield Milling Corp. 

BAKERY FLOURS Colorado Milling & Blevator Co King Midas Flour Mills Standard Milling Co. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. King Milling Co. Stannard, Collins & Co...............:. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ROI Ma BUS pdae ven een tes ncsceses. 
Continental Grain Co. ......++++-+ dein i Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc Stratton Grain Co. 




















A ; Koerner, John E., & Co Stratton-Theis Grain Co... edond 
Low Grades and Continental Sales Agencies ae, a os... 


Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Millf d Crawford & Law ..... aie LaGrange Mills Sullivan & Kennedy Steet renew wegees 
ee Cream of Wheat Corp......-++-«++ otne Lake of the Woods Milling Co., “Lta. a . a 
Crete Milla, The .......-- : Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd.. vad Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ....+.....++. 

I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. Crookston Milling Co. Lexington Mill & Blevator Co..... Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd........... 
Minneapolis, Minn. RST GP AEE Re RET aR NR aay SE Tennant & Hoyt Co......secscsecscsess 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.......... Wi adage Tension Envelope Corp. ......+++++++- 
me ta por ws Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. p Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co............. 

e Lisser, aS oes 3 ai rey: Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 
be Stefang Ul “ Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 


i _ ? ie 6 * Tidewater Grain Co. 
’e Swaan, eebbbe 6a core ebvecbecvedes Toronto Blevators, Ltd. .. 
I { hh t by i t- a | lh i tay De Bag gy oh eA McConnell & Reid, Ltd.. Tri-State Milling Co. 

4 . McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
BAKERY FLOURS Dobry Flour Mills, Inc Madsen, Otto .... 


Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd ag 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Co., In woaut hie oe ta. Union Bag & Paper Corp. ............ 
Delth Universal. 0ies Gb......:.0.. 68 . Sees 2 See eet toe ee ST RSs United Grain Growers, Ltd..... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. Marsh & McLennan, Inc.. Urban, George, Milling Co............. 
2 . Master Baker Flour Mills, Ltd. ........ 
- N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam.......... Valley Grain Co. ....sesscsesseccass 
Hagle Roller Mill Co.... . Mennel Milling Co. .........esceeeeeess Her ‘ 
’ ” Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co..........+.++- Mente & Co., IMG. ...ccccccccccccevecses bree ae. 
*RUSSELL’S BEST Enns Milling Co. .......-. Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ..............- Van Dusen Harrington Co.............. 
*“‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” Evans Milling Co. ....... TTT TIT Te Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc......... Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ............... 
Our mill is located in the high protein Wxcellence Flour Mills, Inc. us Milling Engineers, Inc. ...............- Vie, Wictie Oi ML betekicius dacicss.--- 
wheat district of central western Kan- Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... VOlse Mr Br cidcekdicssace. se. 
sas, and secures most of its wheat farquhar Bros. Miner-Hillard Milling Co..............+. Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland. 
directly from growers. Feast, ©. B., & CO... ces cccccececcevecs _— ae Mill Co........ Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 
Federal Mill, Inc, ...... o- Mitchell, B. P., Oo.......... . 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas Fennell, Spence & Co... ee Montana Flour Mills Co......... Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co............ Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co............ Walnut Creek Milling Co.............-- 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co............... 30 Morris, Cliff H., & Go............. sees Wamego Milling Co. ..............---- 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s..........- eevee Morrison Milling Co. ........seeeeeeees Watson & Philip, Ltd................-- 
ALFALFA MEAL Flour Mills of America, Inc. ° Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. Watson Higgins Milling Co............. 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated Flynn, John M., Oo...... Morten Milling Co. : Weber Flour Mills Co...............-:- 


Pode, TrOels 2. cccscccccccccccsccescees Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. .... 
NATIONAL ALFALFA Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Lta. + Western Assurance Co. ............--- 


DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. Fort Morgan Mille ........essse5- eeses National Alf. Deh. & Milling Co......... Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. Franco, Francis M. Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co Western Milling Co. .......s.0.e000-- 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills OEE EPH OO is be edi veusvcvecsccctes Western Star Mill Co......6........--- 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr.......... osee White @ OG. vicsvicovccssccvecin 
Gallatin Valley Milling Oo....... areese Neill, Robert, Ltd. ... Whitewater Flour Mills Co....... meas 
DIXIE LILY Garland Milling Corp. ........ New Century Oo. ......ccccseeccees eae Wichita Flour Mills Co........ 
General Mills, Inc. New Era Milling Co ° Williams Bros. Co. .........6-0500005-- 
A flour without n equal anywhere Gillespie Bros., Ltd. ......... ‘ 29 Newton Milling & Elevator Co Williams, Cohen B., & Sons 
Plain and Self-rising Globe. Milling Co. Noblesville Milling Co. Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. . 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. Goffe & OCarkener, Inc.. Nootbaar, H. V. Witsenburg, M., Jr. 
BUHLER, KANSAS Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. . Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc.............-- 
Southern Regional Office Gooch Milling & Blevator Co.. r Sa eee Wolf Milling Co. ........cceeescaee Bike - 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. Great Bend Milling Co............... we Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd.................-- 











Vavis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co. 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Ce 


























King Milling Company THE ROSS MILLING CO. “Whitewater Flour” We specialize in 
Mepiour, Plain and Selt-Risiog Choice Quality Flour poreand Where the for Millers and the Grain Trade 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years Plain and Selfrising 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. Holland En ravin Co. 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN OTTAWA KANSAS Whitewater, Kansas Kansas ona, ot 
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T YOUR SERVICE 


...... With over a quarter of a century of experience in producing time-tested 


products that have become standards in flour aging, bleaching and 
enriching. 


...... With a talented research staff backed by modern equipment and 
laboratories. 


....+. With an alert, capable field organization that can work effectively with 
your own staff and consultants. 


....+.And with a record of hundreds 
of successful cases of trouble- 
shooting on all kinds of flour proc- 
essing problems. 


N-A's Flour Service Division is ready 
to go to work for you now. Get in touch 
with your nearest N-A Representative for 
all the details — no obligation of course. 


w penseY 





net 
geevirtt ®. 
















WUBLIG SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Know the ugliest words 
in the English language? 


Unfortunately, you know them all too well—those four-letter, 
five-letter, six-letter words that sell our democracy down the 
river. You hear them every day—the words so many Ameri- 


cans use to call a member of another race, another religion 
“inferior.” 


These ugly words deny what every good American believes: 
that all men are created equal . .. that everyone is endowed 
by his Creator with unalienable rights . . . that the stature of 
a man lies in his character and abilities. ‘These words profess 
that the color of a man’s skin, the features he was born with, 


the church he chooses to go to, somehow make him a second- 
class citizen. 


Real Americans avoid using “hate” words, avoid thinking 
the thoughts they imply. Instead, these Americans make it 
a personal rule to: 1) Accept, or reject, people on their indi- 
vidual worth; 2) Avoid listening to, or spreading rumors 
against, a race or a religion; 3) Speak up, wherever they are, 


against prejudice, and work for understanding. THAT’S 
BEING AN AMERICAN! 








PLEASE NOTE: 


MANY VOLUMES ARE MISSING, ISSUES AND PAGES 
ARE MISSING OR MUTILATED. 


THIS IS THE BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR 


MICROFILMING. 





